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Two Coppers Buy ’em! 


If you -haven’t yet tried ‘PARK Drive’ Cigarettes, do be 
persuaded to try them now. Until you do try them, it’s 
safe to say you'll never credit their genuine all-round 
excellence. Tuppence buys Ten. Your Tobacconist sells them 


JO CIGARETTES 2d. 
Never a trace of ‘drugs or ‘ doctoring ’; flavour absolutely At. 


‘Park Drives’ are the finest cigarette-value in the world. ; 
Made by Gallaher Ltd., The Independent Firm, Belfast and London. Sold Lverywhere. 
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home renewed for | 
Two rows of rubber studs introduced—one on each. the brighter days 
side of the familiar lettered tread—render this tyre by supplying Li-nola on 
safe even on the greasiest surface, and ensure Easy Terms. - Can’ we 
increased durability and freedom from puncture. send you some of this 
truly beautiful floor covering, say suffici: nt for one 
room? There is no other floor covering so good 
and cheap as Li-nola, and we send it carriage paid 
to your door. Our book of coloured designs exhibits 
its attractiveness, and sample of the actual material § 


enables you to test its substance. 
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‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


| Ordinary washing and brushing are not effective for preventing germs attacking the: 
5 
8 
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hair—those germs which sestroy the reots and prevent growth. The hair can be- 
kept rerfectly clean and the rootstheaithy, by using every day a little Vaseline ’’ 
Hair Tonic. No need for vigorous rubLing or to use Jarge quantities. -It will restore 
and preserve the strength or the hair. 
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FREE Prices of a few sizes of Li-nola, 
s 


the bordered Cork Lino. 


_ Price 1s., 2s., and 3s. per bottle. 


Sample’ pieces, exbibiting , 


If not obtainable locally, will be i 

' : : aa i, . Si = oe, = any oe quality and appearance, to- Yds. . Yds. TQuahty, £8 
ye. : _— . gether with book of desisns, 3 by 3 including border O 18 0 
wih é FREE.—A derériptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the invaluable sent by post. Wo sell on Easy 3 by 4 = « 1 40 
l{ “Vaseline” Heme remedies, will te sent post free on application. Terms (no security required), Tap 4 is es 1.12 0 
{i —_-—-—_-— or allow a discount of 2s. in 4 by 5 : . 2 0 0 
| The Word ** VASELINE” I the Registe the £ for cash down, We pay : 
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CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C: 
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For to-day— 
Buy Fry’s Cecoa to-day, and before going to bed indulge in a 


cup. Continue to drink it regularly, and you will b2 surprised 
to find how much more energetic and strong ‘you feet. 
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SENTENCED TO 


Fry's Cocoa contains health properties necessary to the human _ 
body. Take these promoters of good health into your system - 
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A NEW ADVENTURE OF .. 


Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe,S.0 .D: 


. taet, spd it is dra 
CAI I Al N KE rT | L E THE BOOK THAT 7 sth va 9 arr 
Cutcliffe — Latest and Best, Stor ys ; Shook earn sion Have Fe 
And a New Story by «s % . | fy 3 
PROFITAE: | 


CONAN DOYLE. 


Oue of the most brilliant picces of fiction he ‘has ever written, 


Appear in the MARCH NUMBER of 


PEARSON’S| MAGAZINE. 


£260 in Prizes. On Sale Everywhere, Gd, 


KEEPIN: : 

By Henry Geary, 1 aatharely, 
Some of the chapter headings a: oe 

an’ Apiary, Feeding Princij!es, 


of Honey, Queens and Queer 
Apiarist’s Foes, Sedling the | 


Price 1/- at all Booksellers, ‘ 
for 1/2 from A. F, SOWTEK 
Lane, London, W.C 
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Boox Bates. 


No. 1078. 


SENTENCED TO SUICIDE. 


Ix future criminals condemned to death in 
Nevada, U.S.A., are to be allowed to choose between 


being banged by the public executioner and 
voluntarily committing suicide by swallowing 
prussic acid. 


This, of course, is no new thing. The ancient 
Creeks had a similar custom, and at a comparatively 
late date the city of Marseilles earned for itself an 
unenviable notoriety by preparing and keeping in 
stock, at the public expense, quantities of a deadly 
poison, which those adjudged guilty of certain 
crimes were forced to swallow.- 

Up till quite recently, too, the Sultans of Turkey 
used to send a silken cord to such of their Ministers 
and other officials as had incurred their grave dis- 
pleasure, and the hint was always taken. The 
recipient leisurely set to work to put his worldly 
affairs in order, then strangled himself. 

In Japan, again, noblemen still claim the right to 
commit harakiri—suicide by disembowelling— 
by legal sufferance, in order to prevent the scandal 
of a publio execution. Formerly the custom was 
well nigh universal, but, it was nominally abolished 
some few years ago by imperial decree. Never- 
theless there were several cases reported amongst 
Japanese officers during the recent war with Russia, 
showing that old traditions die hard. 

Up to about forty years ago it must be 
remembered all - Japanese -parents of the military 
class took care to educate their children in the 
proper method ‘of carrying out this legalised self- 
destruction. Even quite little girls were taught 
how ,to hold their jewelled daggers so as to pierco 
avitel pare - © °°. 


Tax Brecroom : “ Celebrate our anniversary ! 
Whatever.do you mean?” - 

The ‘Bride:, “Have you forgotten already ? 
We've been married exactly a week to-day!” 


ABOUT BOMB CARTS. 


Tue news that the municipality of Berlin has 
ordered three new bomb carts to be built serves as a 
reminder how rapid has been tho spread of 
anarchism of late. 

Theso carts are used by tho police to convey 
stray bombs from the streets to places of safety, 
and the first one was constructed in Paris no 
longer ago than 1892, whon during a regular 
cpidemic of bomb-throwing no fewer than six 
policemen were blown to pieces by an infernal 
machine which they were carrying. 

Now every capital in Europe possesses at least 
one, that belonging to London being kept at the 
Magazine in Hyde Park. It is a small hand-cart, 
painted red, and it is drawn by two men. The 
last time it was used was ip connection with the 
Sydney Street affair, whon it was brought out in 
order to take away certain metal cylinders found 
in the ruins of the house occupied by the anarchists, 
and which were at first supposed to be bombs. 

Bomb carts are somewhat expensive things to 
build, They are constructed of specially tempered 
steel, and the springs are of the best and very 
finely balanced. Tho bomb is not carried, as 
nicht be supposed, inside the cart itself, but under- 
neath, in a sort of swinging box-like receptacle, 
with very strong sides and top, but a light bottom. 
This is so that the force of the explosion may be 
directed downwards into the ground should one 
Occur prematurely, 
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caned everybody in the class twice, and there 
appeared to be every prospect of striking times to 
come. 


cane has a hard life of it! 
at all, and work him from morning till night.’ 


shouldn’t be surprised if he were to come out on 
strike soon! . 


Something about 


eto INTEREST@G» 


To ELEVATE . TO AMUSE. AYE EKLY. 


STRIKING TIMES. 
Tax schoolmaster had found his new class a 
very unruly one. During the first week he had 


“ Ah, boys,” said the master one day, “ my poor 
You give him no rest 


“Yes, sir,” piped the wit of the class; “I 


And even as the youth had predicted, the cane 


came out and struck. 


“Farner, what is the difference between a 
lunch and a luncheon ?” 
“ About seven-and-six, my boy.” 


Swett: “ Ah, grocah! Give me—ah—a pennay 
stamp if you—ah—please !” 

Grocer: “ Certainly, sir. Will you take it with 
you—ah? Or shall I—ah—send it ?” 


THE EDITOR'S REPLY. 
The would-be post heaved a sigh 
And staunched a briny tear, 
Said he, ‘‘ However hard I try, 
You only grin and sneer. 


“ve written many odes to spring 
That seem to me first-rate. 

Oh, is there nothing I can bring 
That you'll appreciate ?” 


The great man raised his aching head ; 
In accents low and sad, 

“Why, yes, there is, young man,” he said, 
“ Bring me a full-page ad 1” 


“ Way do you weep, my little boy ? Oe 

“T’ve just found si poe and if I give it to ma, 
dad’ll whip me, and if I give it to dad ma’ll box 
my ears, and if I keep it for myself they’ll both 
lick me!” 


A woman who visited the British Muscum recently 
inquired of an attendant: “‘ Have you no skull of 
Cromwell? I have been looking all round for a 
skull of Oliver Cromwell.” 

“No, madam,” replied the attendant. “ We 
never had one.’ 

“ How very odd!” she exclaimed ; “ they have 
a fino one in the muscum at Oxford !”’ 


HIS EAGLE EYE. 

“How ever do you manage to tame lions 2” 
inquired the inquisitive man of the travelling 
lion-tamer. 

“1 simply fix them with my eye,” explained tho 
reat man, “and they quicten down at once. 

have a very attractive manner of staring. I 


can draw ere towards me by simply lovuing | 
nN 


at them. show you.” 


He turned and gazed hard at @ countryman) 


standing by. 

“See,” cried the tamer, “he’s getting nervous ! 
Look, he is coming towards me! I knew I could 
do it!” 

Even as he spoke the countryman strode up to 
him, until he was only a few feet away. Then he 
suddenly let fy with his fist at the lion-tamer’s 
nose. 

“That'll teach you, Funny-face, not to stare 
at me like that again !”’ he excluimed. 


FREE SEATS FOR THE CORONATION! 


our latest offer appears on the last page. 


Eytered at 
Srationers’ Mati. 


35 YEARS’ SOLITARY 
CONFINEMENT. 


The Most Remarkable Narrative of Prison Life 
Ever Put Into Print. 


A Boy of fourteen broke the laws of his 
country in such a way that, had he been 


Ong PENNY. 


older, the penalty inflicted would have been 


death. But on account of his extreme youth, 
the sentence was commuted to solitary confine- 
ment for life. 

This sentence was carried out, and Jesse 
Pomeroy has spent the last thirty-five years 
ed life within the four walls of his prison 
cell. 

Other criminals have been imprisoned for a 
term of years in the aggregate longer than 
this period, but they have shared the society — 
such as it is—of their fellow criminals. With 
Pomeroy the matter has been entirely different, 
and both the nature of his crimes and the 
nature of his incarceration are so vastly different 
from that of any other criminal in the world 
that the narrative we shall give you next 
week is in this respect quite unique. 

As there will undoubtedly be a large extra 
demand for next weck’s number, make & 
point, when you next pass your newsagent’s, 
of dropping in and asking him to ‘“ Be sure to 
keep a copy of next week’s Pearson’s for me.” 
Otherwise, when you call there next Thursday, 
you may find he is sold out. 


Tarton: “Do you want padded shoulders, my 
little man?” 

Harry: “No. But you can pad the knickers 
if you like.” 

—<_o—— 

“T say, father 2?” 

Well, what is it ?”” 

“ Could a near-sighted man have a far-away look 
fn his eyes?” 


[ “counrine SIXTY MILLIONS AN HOUR! 


Sunpay, April 2nd, is Census Day. More than 
forty thousand cnumerators will spend a busy ten 
hours collecting the schedules which they have 
proviously left at the various houses in their 
districts. 

It is a big task to count some forty millions of 
people within a singlo day, but compared with 
similar work dono in other countries our census takers 
have an easy time. For instance, when tho first 
Russian census was taken at the end of the last 
century, Ovcr & hundred million leaflets had to be 
got realy containing the questions to be answered, 
and these were printed in more than thirty different 
languages. Tho papers in all weighed 1,050 tons. 

On January 28th, at break of day, an army of 
150,000 census takers went out, an by dark kad 
counted the 129 millions of people who inhabit the 
Russian Empire and the Grand Duchy of Finland. 

But even this record was beaten in India, when 
the last ccnsus was taken in March, 1901. The 
whole of the country was counted between seven 
o'clock in tho evening and midnight. As tho 
population at that date exceeded 300 millions, the 
rate of counting was fully 60 millions per hour. 

What is even more wonderful, the results wero 
published fifteen days later. 
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Jook Here! 


DO YOU REMEMBER ? 

READERS may remember the series of short 
telegraphic interviews that pea in P.W. 
about two years . One of the telegrams was 
sent to Miss Charlotte Mansfield, then about 
to start on her expedition through Southern Africa. 
It was just at the time that the Suffragettes were 
peculiarly active. Inthe book of her adventures 
and impressions, “ Via Rhodesia,” just published, 
Miss Mansfield refers to the incident as follows: 

“One of the most amusing farewell telegrams 
was a reply-paid one from the Editor of Pearson's 
Weekly : ‘Could you persuade leading Suffragettes 
to go with you ?’ . 

“T replied that I should Le sorry to deprive the 
English of their most exciting topic of conversation. 


APPLES VERSUS TEARS. 

“VWra Ruopesia” is really the most delightful 
travel book, that has appeared for some time ; 
on every page there are things one would like 
to quote. 

Miss Mansfield says that as she left England 
in the big Union Castle liner perhaps a tear would 
have fallen had not the remark of one of the 
passengers turned a sigh into a smile. 

“A young woman near me observed to a man 
by her side, ‘What a long way out of the water 
the boat is ; I suppose it is low tide!’ ” 

Another passenger advised her to eat an apple 
as the boat approached Cape Town, because the 
dull grey city would make her feel unutterably ea. 

“ For you can’t eat and cry at the same time!” 
she explained. 

DOWN OR SIDEWAYS! 

Miss MansFIELD comments on the way ‘h> 
passengers on the boat worried the officers by 
asking idle questions. One old lady persisted in 
asking every day how far they were from the 
nearest land. At length an exasperated officer 
told her: 

“* Well, madam, I should say, reckoning straight 
down, about a mile!” 

CHANGED HIS MIND. 

Ove of the best stories Miss Mansfield tells is 
in connection with the magnificent Victoria Falls 
on the Zambesi. The stery goes that one day 
an Englishman and an American stood side by 
side and gazed with speechless admiration at the 
Main Falls. The silence was broken by the 
American, who observed: ‘I guess it’s fine, but 
Niagara knocks spots out of it!” 

Now it happened two years later that the English- 
man visited America, and mecting the American 
before-mentioned, they together visited the Niagara 
Falls. As they stood and looked at the rushing 
waters the American observed: “ Fine! But I 
gucss your Victoria Falls just beats this hollow !”” 

“What ?” exclaimed the Englishman. ‘ But 
when you were there you gave the palin to Niagara.” 

“Yes,” answered the Yankee, ‘“‘ but I hadn’t 
seen Niagara then!” 

AN IMPORTANT PERSON. 

Tue Duke of Connaught is another returned 
African traveller who has been telling good stories. 

At the African Society dinner he gave an illus- 
tration of the fact that many of the natives have 
no idea of how their country is governed or of 
who governs it. During his tour in East Africa 
he attended a meeting of natives. One of them, a 
chief, came up to him. 

“I hear you are a very big man,” he said, 
“but I don’t know who you are. I suppose you 
are the Commissioner’s brother ?” 


HANG rhose LETTERS ! 

THE Timers correspondent in New York, Mr. 
G. W. Smallay, tells a story of the late Sir Andrew 
Clark, who, incidentally, was Gladstone’s medical 
adviser. 

When dining with some poople one night one 
of the men said: ‘‘ You don’t allow your patients 
i aia Sir Andrew, but you allow it to your- 
self. 

“Oh, I have had a long day,” Sir Andrew replied, 
“and Iam very tired and must have it. Besides, 
when I get home there'll be thirty or forty letters 
to answer.” 

Sir Andrew had more champagne before the 
dinner came to an end, and as they left the dining- 


You have doubtless heard of the young lady at the seaside who told her mother she was going out “to pet a coastguard,” 
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room Mr. Smallay said to him: ‘“ Do you mean to 
tell me that, after all that champagne you are 
going to answer thirty or forty letters when you 
Se home — 

“No, certainly not!” was the reply. 

“Then what did you mean ?” 

“ What I meant was that after my champagne 
I shan’t care whether they are answered or not !* 


COULDN'T HELP IT. 

JupcE Parry, who is coming from Manchester 
to preside over the Lambeth Court, was once 
rebuking a man for backing up his wife in giving 
false evidence. 

“Tt was not only an absurd story,” says the 
judge, “‘ but one in which I could see he had no 
belief himself. 

“*You must really be more careful,’ I said ; 
‘I tell you candidly I don’t believe a word of your 
wife’s story.’ nota 

“© You may do as yer like,’ he said, and his sigh 
of cnvy at the comparative freedom of my position 
as compared with his own was full of pathos ; ‘but 
T've jolly well got to!’ ” 


THE CAREFUL HOUSEWIFE. | 

Has Mr. Frank Richardson, the whisker 
specialist, heard this? A quiet but none the less 
determined plot is being engineered in the West 
End of London to revive side-whiskers as a mals 
adornment. The organisers, who include three 
peers, are too clever to overdo matters at first, but 
they intend to make side-whiskers 4ashionable 
before the year is out. 

This rumour gives point to a new story. 

“T hardly knew your father to-day,” said the 
district visitor pleasantly to the little girl. “ He 
has shaved off his beard again. That's three times 
in a year. Doesn't he like a beard ?” 

The little girl explained: ‘‘ Oh, it ain’t father 
done it. Father likes hia beard on. But muvver’s 
stuffin’ the sofa/” 


GOOD DEEDS. 

Here is the latest Boy Scout yarn. 

Every Boy Scout, as is generally known, has to 
do one acct deed every day. A high personage 
connected with the movement once said that the 
most tragic spectacle he could imagine was a Boy 
Scout wandering about in search of a good deed and 
finding it not. Somebody suggested that the boys 
stionld work in couples—say, one boy might knock 
an old lady down and the other pick her up again. 
The sccond boy’s good deed is obvious ; the good 
deed of the first lies in having provided a good deed 
for the second. - 

However, to the story : 

One unfortunate youth had utterly failed to 
find a good deed and had retired to bed disconsolate. 
As he lay sleepless with misery, he heard a faint 
squeaking in the room. He scrambled out of bed, 
and found that a mouse had got caught in a trap. 

“My good deed at last!” he murmured happily, 
as he took out the poor little prisoner—and gave it 
to the cat! 


A BIT THICK. 

As every visitor to Paris knows, Parisians 
drink scarcely any water other than mineral 
water. The Seine water has a shocking repu- 
tation. 

Mr. John Raphael, the brilliant Paris corres- 
pondent for several London papers, says that ‘the 
other afternoon a pretty actress met her doctor 
at a dress rehearsal in a Boulevard theatre. 

“ Look here,” she said, “I am quite sure that 
all this mineral water I drink, since you have for- 
bidden wine, is dreadfully bad for me. I want 
your permission to drink filtered Seine water now.” 

“Very well,” replied the doctor, “ if you insist. 
But, mind, you must chew it well!” 

HOMELESS ! 

THE United States Congress has decided, not 
any before time, to authorise the purchase of 
residences for their Ambassadors abroad. At 
present they have no official residences. In the 
course of the debates on the subject a story was 
told of Mr. Choate, who was at one time the United 
States Ambassador to this country. 

One night he was standing at a street corner 
in London watching the crowds go by. He stood 
so long that a policeman began to eye him sus- 

iciously. Presently he came up and asked him to 
‘ Move on.” 

“ You'd better go home,” he cautioned. 

“Home!” echoed Mr. Choate. ‘‘ My dear sir, 
I’ve got nohome. I’m the American Ambassador.” 


Were enpixg 
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‘PE The Editor will give 2s, 6d. each we-" 
best paragraph accepted for this column. 
the famous P.W. peibartes will WE TER 
paragraph used. If there is more than one sr), 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarded ;., 
the reader whose contribution was received firs:. 
The half-crown this week goes to Miss MM, '1' 
Dartmouth Park Road, Highgate. 
DO YOU KNOW? 
Waar is it that is shut when it’s open, a: 4 
when it’s shut ? j 
Solution below. 
HINTS FOR ALL.—No. 2. 
Tor Letrer “H” on a Doon-!’ 
Means that the Harassed Houscholder }!..: 
Horrible Hawkers will Have the Humani', : 
tate before Haranguing and Hagglins « 
Hideous Hampers and Haunting His Ii) . 


EASILY SOLVED. 

Watter and Willie are two typical 
Walter suggests a walking race, and Willi 
Walter leaves the town at 9 am. Willi: 
him at 10 am. Walter walks at the rat 
miles an hour. Willio walks at the rate 
miles an hour. How far will Walter get |. 
is overtaken by Willie ? 

Solution below. 


Hit AND tit 
Aw old schoolmaster was very fond of \ 
off catches on his class, One day he wrot: : 
board the title to this paragraph and uni! 1 
the following figures: 1028 1111. Try asi, 
might, not one of his scholars succeeded in <.. 
the problem, which the master said was a }) 1 
advice all should follow. Can you mwi to 
sentence ? 
Solution below. 
DO YOU KNOW IT? 
Here is a famous nursery rhyme ren): | 3 
“ high falutin ” language. Do you know it : 
Not great in stature or in arnis, 
His fame yet spread abroad, 
Where some have stood for punish: 
He sat, and reaped reward. 


A sacred season’s gift he bore, 
Fruit of long expectation, 

And midway in his gift he paused 
In calm self-approbation. 

Solution below. 

LESSONS IN ART. 

Be.revina that everyone has some | 
ability, the Odd Corner Editor has arrai 
the accompanying lesson to aid those w!) 
to become artists. 

The pictures explain themselves. 
sents a 
sportsman 
and his 
dog enter- 
ing the 
door of an 
inn. A is B 
the sports- 
man’s gun. 

B is his 
dog’s tail. 

g. 2 
represents  §¢1¢), 
the in- — . 
terior of the inn. ‘ke landlady, DEF, i: - 
standing before the window. 

These pictures are suprisingly simple to «|: 
and after a few hours’ practice you will be.) 
to do them as well as our artist has drawn them. 


Fig. ! 


FiIG.2! 


Solutions. 
DO YOU KNOW? 
A Baitway level crossing. 
EASILY SOLVED. 
Wa tes will get as far as the first inn on the road. 
Pil AND wou — 
(Four (for) big ones, and four (for) little oucs.) ‘°° 
figures underneath read; One nought to wait for .'-" 
little ones. 
NOW DO YOU RECOGNISE IT? 
Littie Jack Horner, sat in a corner 
Eating his Chri Pie. 
He put in his thumb; and pulled cut a plum, 
dat mid, “* What a good boy am I.” 


— 
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FIMSURI THE CORONATION. 


a i FO ON 
Lloyd’s are Betting Five to One That the Cere- 
mony Will Not be Put Off. 

A POSTPONEMENT of the Coronation would mean 
a heavy loss to many manufacturers and shop- 
keepers. Already innumerable warehouses, par- 
ticularly City warehouses, are filling up with goods 
& great part of which would become practically 
valueless if the Coronation did not take placa 
on the appointed date. But it is possible to insuce 
against such calamities, and this pcculiar sort of 
insurance is, underwriters say, being taken advan- 
tage of this year more than ever. 

They are asking a twenty per cent. premium, 
so that for every twenty pounds handed over now 
to the underwriters at Lloyd’s a hundred will be 
recovercd if the Coronation is put off. 

Most people know that King Edward was heavily 
insured by tradespeople and commercial men. 
Even before the public learncd how grave his last 
illness was the insurance premium had jumped 
to thirty per cent. When he dicd, over a third of a 
million’ changed hands. Not only Lloyd's, but 
some fifty insurance companies were interested, 
though there are a few firms which refuse this sort 
of business. 

But the insurance people were not so heavily 
hit as one might suppose, for most of the policies on 
King Edward's life had been taken out when he was 
very young, and was the Duke of Cornwall 
largely by tenants of the Duchy with copyhold 
leases, or leases that expire when the person 
named in them dies. So that the insurance firms 
had already received more in premiums than 
they had to pay out. 

It is for a similar reason that the young Prince 
of Wales, being Duke of Cornwall, is alrea:ly heavily 
insured in the districts forming the Diichy. 

But neither King Edward, nor King George, 
nor the youn Prince of Wales has ever had so much 
money hanging on his life a3 had Queen Victorian 
This ‘sort of insurance was unheard of till her 
accession, but she looked so delicate that it soon 
became popular. The insurance companies de- 
manded—as they have always done __ since 
in the case of Royalties—a premium about half as 
large again as an ordinary case, owing to the fact 
that they could not, of course, have her examined . 
by their medical officers. About half the London 
theatres insured her. Owing to tho Iength of her 
reign they oy recovered in the end about a 
third of what they had paid in premiums. 

When the insurance companies have taken as 
much as they care for they pass the overflow on to 
Lloyd’s. And it is Lloyd’s that do all the 
Coronation insurance. It is all dono in that 
famous long low room known all over the world aa 
“The Room.” ‘There is a line of pews, called 
“ boxcs,” down cither side, cach pew containing 
& narrow writing table. 

In each sits an underwriter and his clerks. An 
insurance broker’s clerk walks round the room. 
His firm may have had a commission to insure 
against the postponement of the Coronation for, 
say, five thousand pounds at taenty per cent. 


houses, where fivepence is now the invariable 
charge. I may add that there are now no 
“doubles "—that is, common lodging-houses for 
so-called “married couples’”—in London, the 
furnished rooms having taken their place. This 
is easy to be understood, seeing that ‘“ doubles ” 
used to Ict at tenpence a night, the same price as 
is charged for a furnished room, with its greater 
freedom. 

It might be supposed that the overcrowding, and 
other even worse aspects of life in these dens, would 
long ere have attracted the attention of the local 
sanitary authorities. Maybe it has, All I can sa 
is that I have never seen any sign of it. The land- 
lord cares least of all. Nothing except failure to 
pay the rent makes a landlord turn a tenant out. 

Every evening about five, unless the tenant 
arranges for some other time that may be more 
convenient for him, the agent comes to collect 
the money. If the tenant has his tenpence ready, 
well and good. He is all right for another twenty- 
four hours. If he is minus the necessary sum, 
out he goes. Once hoe has paid, he can invite as 
many of his pals as he chooses, male or female, to 
share his room with him. ‘There is no one to say 
him nay. 

TEACHING LITTLE BABIES TO BEG. 


Here, under these circumstances and amid these 
surroundings, the beggars live and die—and breed. 
Many of the babies that are born to beggars dio 
in their early infancy, as may well be imagined. 
But such as survive are carefully and jealously 

uarded. Babies are valuable trade asscts in 
Bagvacland 

People will give alms to a beggar with a baby, 
but the same people will send away empty-handed 
a beggar who is begging without one. Beggars 
know this quite well, aad if they do not possess a 
baby of their own they will frequently borrow or 
hire one. 

When a beggar’s child gets to be six or seven 
years old, it is takon out by its mother or father 
and taught to beg on its own account, its “ earnings” 
being taken by its parents. At ten or twelve it is 
sent out alone with half-a-dozen pairs of laces, or a 
few boxes of matches, and it has to account to its 
parents for the money received for these. But at 
fifteen, or sixteen at latest, it breaks away from 
home, “takes up with” another young pegget of 
the opposite sex, and becomes a full-fledged beggar. 

His great ambition now is to get his pediar's 
licence, which he calls his “ gagger’s stiff," or his 
“brief.” This costs him five shillings, and with it 
in his pocket, and a few laces, studs, and so on 
in his hand, he is secure against police interference, 
which the ordinary beggar most certainly is not. 

A pedlar’s licence is, however, not easy to get, 
especially in London. A week's notice has to be 
given to Scotland Yard, and the applicant must 
not have been convicted of any crime or mis- 
demeanour, or, at all events, he must persuade the 
police that he has not Leen, which is not always 
quite the same thing. 


ARTFUL DODGES TO GET A LICENCE. 

He must also, before it is granted, present 
himself for examination, when his personal 
description is noted down, together with any tattoo 
marks, or other means of identification. And even | He stops at one table and shows the “slip.” The 
after all his trouble his licence may be refused him. | underwriter there jots his name down for a thousand 

When a beggar is refused his ‘‘ stiff” in London, | of the total. 
he will often go to some provincial town where the 
authorities are not so strict. 

Once it is in his possession, it can be renewed 
from year to year without any difficulty, on payment 
of the usual five shillings. He must be very careful, 
though, not to get himself pinched (arrested) for any 
offence whatsoever while carrying it, or it will bo 
taken away from him. For this reason the licensed 
beyzar who takes to downright cadying when his 
stock is exhausted—no uncommon occurrence— 
invariably hides his ‘stiff’ in the lining of his It is an old joko that an underwriter once got 
clothes, or under the inner sole of one of his boots, | insured by a colleague against the risk of his 
so that should he be arrested for vagrancy the | wife having twins, As far back as the eightcenth 
precious re of paper may at least stand a fair | contury thero was a lot of betting done at Lloyd’a 
chance of being preserved to him. on captured highwaymen’s chances of escaping 

In the summer beggar-land is empty, or nearly | the gallows. 
so, for then the beggars, following the general Though underwriters have not the guarantee 
example, go bolas alte away from London. | of the whole house behind them, as have members 
Curiously enough this is the only time they do of the Stock Exchange, there is u Bill in Parliament 
any work, They go on tramp—-“ on the toe-be,” | just now to give it them. But even without that 
they call it—into Kent and Surrey , fruit-picking, | an underwriter’s financial soundness can be counted 
pewpieking, hopping. Tiere are fruit-pickers and | on, for before he is accepted as a member of * ‘Tne 
noppers who are not beggars, I know, but theso | Room,” he has not only to undergo a searchiag 
do not live in Notting Dule. examination into his career, but to ake adeposit, 
(Next week Albert Clatterbuck will explain the | the minimum being £5,000. So tho Coronation 

Different Kinds of Beggars who Roam England.) mcncy is pretty safe. 


By ALBERT CLUTTERBUCK, the “ Literary 
Vagrant.” 


(Recently at Marylebone Police Court a young 
man named Albert Clutterbuck was convicted of 
ragrancy, and sentenced to a short term of imprison- 
mnt. A document entitled “ The Life of a Beggar” 
was found upon him when he was arrested. Parts 
of this story the magistrate, Mr. Paul Taylor, 
described as ‘‘ most interesting.” 

On his release from prison Clutterbuck was sought 
out by Mr. P. Doubleyou, and his story is here 
given.) 

I paRESAY most of you have heard or read of 
Notting Dale, the home of the begg>rs. 

‘There are, it is true, beggars elsewhere in London. 
But it is in Notting Dalo that they swarm most 
thickly. Here is their true home. 

There are whole thoroughfares here that are 
entirely given up to beggars, both male and female, 
with their children. 

Many of them live in the common lodging-houses 
with which the district abounds. But most of them 
prefer the furnished rooms, which are let at tenpence 
a night. 

FILTH AND VERMIN EVERY WHERE. 

People who do not know, imagine that the 
common lodging-house of tho lower class—the one, 
I mean, where fivepence a night is charged, strikes 
the lowest note in dirt, depravity, and general 
wretchedness, But this is where they are altogether 
wrong. Tho tenpenny furnished room, where the 
beggars herd, is far less clean, and much less 
desirable in every way. 

Let me picture one of these dens. Imagine a small 
back room, walls and floors all caked with dirt and 
filth unmentionable, the windews so grimned as to 
let in scarcely any light. A broken-down bedstead 
stands in one corner, on which is a straw mattress, 
and ao few ragged bits of bed-clothing. These are 
always swarming with vermin. —- 

There is a rickety three-legged table, a chair, 
perhaps a rough wooden box. That is all, except, 
maybe, 2 cup or two, a rusty tin kettle, and an old 
iron pail. 

For this, as I havo said, tenpence a night is 
charged, or five shillings will secure it for a whole 
week. But very few beggars ever rent by the 
week, because they never know when they are 
going to be pinched (arrested), and when this 
happens, of course they havo to forfeit the rest of 
their rent, which is always paid in advance. 

There are no locks or other fastenings to the 
doors of these furnished rooms. Anybody can 
go in or out. Consequently, it would be the height 
of folly for the tenant to cave any of his belongings 
behind him when be quits them to go begging, or 
for any other purpose. Nor does he do so ; that is, 
unless he is a stranger to the locality. 

TEN BEGGARS IN ONE ROOM. 


Frequently little colonics of beggars club together 
to take ono of these rooms, one beggar being respon- 
sible for the rent, and the others paying him their 
shares. In this way a beggar can secure a roof to 
cover him for as little as a penny o day, ten of them 
sharing one small room. 

It does not necessarily follow, of course, that the; 
all sleep thero at one time. Some beggars wor 
a night “lay,” others are out during the day and 
sleep by night, But even if they do happen to be 
all indoors at the same time thay do not mind. 
They lie packed together on tho floor for warmth, 
and seem rather to enjoy being crowded. 

1 do not wish the reader to understand by this 
that all these dens are always inhabited by so many 
as ten people. Such a state of affairs is the 
exception, rather than the rule. But it does happen 
occasionally, and for five beggars to club together 
for a room is quite common. 

The cost to each beggar of his night’s lodging 
then works out at twopence, and this is a penny 
cheaper than even the Salvation Army Shelter, the 
price of a bunk in which, formerly twopence, lias 
recently been raised to threepence, while it is three- 
Pence less than the cheapest of the common lodging- 


At the next table the clerk may find an undor- 
writer willing to be responsibic for five hunitred at 
the suggested premium. And so the clerk goes from 
box to box till the wholo sum is underwritten, 
All big responsibilities are sharcd in this way. 

All sorts of queer risks can be insured azainst 
in “The Room.” Some months az0 a prominent 
business man who was about to undergo an opera- 
tion under chloroform paid a five per cent. premium 
against the chance of a fatal termination. 


—Merely meaning, of course, that ehe wished to get a postcard. This is a Spoonerism. IZ 
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STARTLING THE STREET. 


Odd Fashions that have Caused More Excitement 
than the Harem Skirt. 


Tne hissing and booing that have accom- 
panied the first public appearanco of the “harem ” 
skirt (or, as it is pronounced in the “ Hupper 
Circles,” “harcem” or ‘“hyrem”’), as they 
did some time ayo that of tho ‘* hobble,” show how 
unwilling the man in the street is to give a hearty 
welcome to anything startlingly new in dress. 

But the outery over the “harem ” skirt has been 
weak compared to that which greeted the introduc- 
tion of the umbrella. It was a philosopher called 
Jonas Hanway, who startled Pall Mall one day 
by holding above his head what had never been seen 
in England before. It was much flatter than the 
umbrella of to-day, about threo times as big, and 
six times as heavy. It folded so awkwardly that 
it could no more tucked under the arm than a 
portmanteau. When the rain was over Hanway 
held it by a ring fastened to the ferrule, dragging 
the bent in the dirt. 

Booing crowds followed the bold pioneer in the 
streets. “Rain beau! Rain beau!” was the 
popular catchword. The cabbies of that day were 
particularly jealous, as they were sure their living 
would be lost if the umbrella became popular. 
They took turns (by threes) to follow him about 
in ‘his walks through the streets, shouting: 
“Coach, sir?’ But in spite of the swarm of 
cabs and booers that always accompanied him, 
Hanway carried that umbrella till others imitated 
him. 

Long trousers were equally unpopular at first. 
A century ago some young bloods to grow 
tired of knee-breeches. They began wearing them 
longer and longer—in both directions, so that at 
one end they reached the boot and at the other end 
the arm-pit! When the leg end began to grow 
wide and loose the man in the street showed his 
disapproval of what he considered an absurdity. 

One young dandy, Sir Evelyn Reid, was set upon 
by a band of roughs in the Haymarket and cut 
about the head, as well as having his trouser-ends 
slashed to ribbons. Afterwards he took his walks 
abroad with a couple of hired boxers at his heels. 
It was the fact that jeering crowds showed a 
tendency to jab at trouser-ends with the crooks 
of walking-sticks that led to the introduction of a 
little strap passing below the trouser-end and 
holding the trouser down against the boot, That 
strap stayed for twehty years. 

About the same time there came in a fashion that 
would nowadays be laughed out of existence at 
once—muffs for men. Tho famous statesman 
Fox often wore one attached by a hook to the 
helt. The fashion did not last long, but there 
does not seem to have been any public protest 
against it. 

On January 15th, 1797, John Hetherington was 
espicd in the streets of London wearing what a 
newspaper described as ‘a tall structure having o 
shiny lustre, and calculated to frighten timid 
people. When questioned on the subject, he 
described this form of headgear as a silk hat.” 
Hetherington was mobbed in the Strand, and had 
to fly for his life. Still, in five years’ time that 
awe-inspiring structure had made an end of tho old 
three-cornered hat. 

The first wearers of the crinoline, in the ’fiftics, 
had their trials. But these umbrella-like skirts, 
some of them fifteen feet in cireumference, survived 
all the ridicule they met with. A favourite trick 
with tho facetious rough was, till the London 
magistrates started inflicting heavy penalties, to 
stoop behind two ladies walking side by side and 
tie the edges of their skirts together. The wire 
and whalebone frames of the crinolines were so 
strong that it was impossible to reach the 
knot. 

The poor victims to fashion could only scream for 
elp. And more than one pioneer of this unsightly 
fashion was spun like a spinning-top by jeering 
bystanders. The unfortunate wearer preferred the 
undignified alternative of revolving to the expensive 
one of having the framework of a costly skirt 
ruined by resisting. 

But the jeers of the street dicd away, and the 
crinoline fashion survived for years, 


Parent: “ Bertie, my father used to whip me 
when I behaved as badly as you are doing.’ 

Bertie: “ Well, I hope I'll never have to tell my 
little boy that.” 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
QUA KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 15. 


(1) MARKET OVERT. 

The prize of 10s. 6d. in this contest has been awarded 
to L. C. Jenkins, 26 Elm Grove, Birkenhead, who sent 
the following 

Marict Overt means “open,” a8 opposed to secret 
and irregular sale of goods. In the country the only 
market overt is the market place, and then only 
on the days specially appointed. But in London every 
shop where goods are publicly exposed for salo is 
market overt except on Sundays, 

(2) LETTERS PATENT. 

The winner in this contest is R. A. Norman, 69 
Willows Road, Cannon Hill, Birmingham, whose 
definition was as follows : . 

Letters Patent are ‘“ open” letters intended for and 
addressed publicly to all. They are thus distinguished 
from closed letters, intended for and addressed to 
‘individuals. Letters patent are granted by the 
Sovereign to inventors for the monopoly and use of 
new inventions; also to set forth Royal Grants and 
privileges. 

(3) MANDAMUS. 

The explanation of this term selected as the best was 
received from C. E. Lawrence, Walesby, Market Rasen, 
and was thus expressed ? , 

A Mandamus (literally, ‘‘ We command”) is the 
legal name given to a writ from -s. superior court, 
directed to any person, corporation, or inferior court, 
requiring the performance of some acific act. A 
mandamus does not enforce private obligations, but 
deals only with acts of a public or official character. 


(® FRENCH LEAVE. 

E. Marr, 2 White Street, Partick, @lasgow, has been 
awarded the prize of 10s. 6d. for the following explanation 
of the above phrase: . . 

To take “ French leave ” is to go off without taking 
leave at all. The French have a corresponding phrase, 
“To depart like the English.” Both expressions date 
from the time when an Entcnte Cordiale was never 
dreamed of, and cach country had a very poor opinion 
of the other’s manners. 


(5S) RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 

In this contest the winning attempt was submitted by 
R. Masterton, 74 Allingham Road, South Park, Reigate, 
who wrote as follows : 

Running the Gauntlet is a punishment known among 
soldiers, savages, and schoolboys. The victim runs 
between two lines of exccutioners, who hit him 
hard as he passes with something—a gauntlct in the 
armoured “ Consequently, anybody becoming the 
general cockshy of criticism is said to ‘‘run the 
gauntlet.” 

(6) TUFT-HUNTING. 

The winning altcmpt was contributed by D. Macrae, 
Main Street, Thornliebank, who receives the prize of 
10s. 64. for the folloiing definition r 

This term, which took its rize at the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, where the young noblemen 
wore a peculiarly-formed cap with a tuft, apeles to 
those willing to submit to the insolence of the great 
for the sake of the supposed honour of being in their 
company. : 


YOUR PERSONAL CHARM 


Depends largcly upon your powers of con- 
versation. Now it is impossible to be a good talker 
unless you can make easy and free use of the innumer- 
able little phrases and idioms with which the English 
language abounds. 

More than this, it is necessary to use these phrases 
in their exact meaning. This sounds too obvious 
to need emphasising. Noserthelam, it is surprising 
how often people misuse the commonest idioms that 
occur every day in the newspapers. 

For instance many seem to have different ideas as to 
the meaning of the following six simple phrases. Can 
you tell us? A prize of 10s. 6d. is given for the best 
explanation of each. 

A Counsel of Perfection, 
Asparagus Chicken, 
Sen Fein. 

Under the Rose. 

Worth his Salt. 

Flying Dutchman. 


I want all my readers to enter this simple 
knowledge test. 
First of all write the word or phrase you choose 


on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in an 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and attac 
your ndme and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six if you 
like, but each must be written on a separate postcard. 

Address aa postcard to the ‘* Test’ Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C., to arrive not later than Thursday, March 16th, 


blunders, which should be original, if possible. 
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All About the Proposed New Act of Par's , 
TueEreE will be no need for children to | 
wearisome lines regarding the number of d>.\:. ; 
months, if Mr. R. Pearce’s Bill in Parlia ),- 
the reform of the calendar becomes law. ‘'),., 
first two months of every quarter will havi : 
days, and the last month, thirty-one, wiii- 
quarter will have exactly the same number o/ 

There will be only 364 days in the yeur, » 
Year’s Day will not be reckoned; it wiil ' 
Bank Holiday, and the next day will be :’ 
of January. There will be another Bank |i 
every four years, which will not be 1: 
either ; this Leap Year Day will come after ‘|. 
day in June, and will be followed by ti. 
of July. 

These small changes will simplify tho ca! ; 
in a wonderful way, a3 Christmas Day will «is 
fall on a Monday. Thus, a person’s birtlicisy 
always be on the same day of the week as i: 
born, so far as regards those born after 1911. 

The only difficulty about the arrangement i. : 
persons whe have been born on certain days | 
the old style, aepertony will never have birt!.. 
they can console themselves that they wiil 1. 

w older! Thus there will be no 31-: 

anuary, a3 January and February will | 
thirty days each. 

After this year, movable days will come to; 
end. Easter Sunday will always be on the 141). 
April, and the days depending on it will be |. 
accordingly. Our present awkward sysicm 
quarter days will come to an end also. 

After all, the change will not be anything lil. -» 
revolutionary as might appear. It will nc: 
oo a time the calendar has been aii 

t great change was lin tho days «: 

the Second George, and the reform took the i: 

of calling the day following Wednesday the 2::! «: 
tember, 1752, Thursday the 14th of Sept: 

t is to be hoped that the present chanye will | 
be the means of causing such a violent comm: 
throughout the country. At that tirhe the i 
of the people thought that it was a plot on th : 
of an unpopular Government to reb them oi: | 
days of their lives. Indignation meetings w:: 
throughout the land, and the great electin: 
became: ‘Give us back our eleven days! 

Other countries had made the reform long |x 
while others have not made it yet This. ° 
countries professing the religion of tho | 
Church, such as Russia, still follow the ° 
Style,” as it is called. So it is that what wo « 
the Ist of January, 1911, the Russians cal | 
20th of December, 1910. 

The reason we had to adopt the “ New ° 
was that Julius Cesar reckoned that tlc 
consisted of 365} days. While this wa: « 
trifle of eleven minutes and fourteen seconds!» 
the exact period, yet the fractions «:. 
moupted into days, until there were eleve:: i 
accounted for, 

We had to make even another chanze i+ 
calendar, which was even of a more curiows «! 
tion. Actually until less than 160 years © 
years each began on the 25th of March. Ly... 
we have a trace of the old order of things i: 
quarter days, which many of us dread. ‘Ti 
stead of beginning on the Ist of January, ari = 
begin on the 25th March, 24th June, 29th Sejite. 
and 25th December. 

Originally, the year consisted of twelve mon 
each month consisting of the days which cl.:, 
from new moon to new: moon. To this diy . 
Mohammedans reckon in the same way, acco! 
to the moon. So there are 354 days for nin: : 
successive years, and then 355 days for the ' » 
eleven years. 

The Romans took many liberties with 
calendar, so that we get the name August fi 
the Emperor Augustus, and July from Ju! : 
Cesar. Pontifis had a delightful way «' 
making alterations so as to suit their 0! 
ends ; when they owed money they lengthened | * 
calendar, and they shortened it when other !:'< 
owed them. ; 

It was for this reason that Julius Cxsar took in 
hand the reformation of the calendar, entru:''' 
the work to a sage astronomer called Sosi:’ 
While there have been many alterations since, |! ¥ 
have always been based on that wise astrononi' * 
work, which is a first-rate compliment to ‘+? 
excellence of his skill, 
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Beware of the Man Who Wishes to Sell You 
His Valuable Little Pet. 

Tue following account, which reaches us from 
a reader in Alton almost rivals that of the great 
public house “Swatch ” (described in the last issue 
of Pearson's Weekly) for sheer ingenuity and daring. 

The medium through which this particular 
swatcher contrives to swindle the public is in this 
case a brightly coloured bird. 

Now the “ bird-swatcher ” frequents prosperous 
working-class districts, and he generally commences 
operations on a Saturday afternoon when numbers 
of well-paid mechanics and artisans are walking 
about the principal streets with their week's wages 
in their pockets. 

Let us suppose that you are a mechanic and you 
have with you some couple of pounds odd. 

Suddenly, about a dozen yards ahead of you. you 
sce a young grocer’s assistant bare headed, in apron 
and ‘shirt-sleeves, looking very distressed and 
tlustered. In his hand he carries with much care 
a big brown paper bag. 

He arouses your curiosity, you stare. He accosts 


you. 

He explains that he has just come up from the 
country and has secured a “living-in” berth 
at a local grocer’s. But his employcr objects to his 
keeping a pet bird of which he is very fond. 

WATCH THE WELL-DRESSED STRANGER. 
The bird, he says, is a rare one and very valuable. 
But the employer is quite firm, and has insisted 

that he must get rid of it at once. 

Accordingly he has just run out during tea 
time to try and find a purchaser. Would you care 
to look at the bird ? 

You have not tho remotest intention of pur- 
chasing the bird. But he is a pleasing young fellow, 
and in order not to seem unsympathetic you consent 
to look at it. 

As he partly opens the bag to allow you to look 
in, ron find that you have been joined by a smart, 
well-dressed stranger who peers over your shoulder 
at the bird in the bag. 

The stranger exclaims at the beauty and rarity 
of the bird, and inquires the price asked for it. 

Bargaining ensues. At length the stranger says 
he will give £5 in cash. 

The ‘grocer’s assistant ’’ agrees. Then the 
stranger suddenly discovers that he has left his 
pocket book, containing bank notes, at home, and 
tells the man that he will call at the shop in the 
evening. 

This the man refuses, saying that he must get 
rid of it at once even if he has to sell it for a couple 
of pounds. Would you care to buy it for a couple 
of pounds ? 

23 PROFIT —PERHAPS. 

You refuse, for even if you wanted the bird 
you could not pay that price for it. 

The well-dressed man grows anxious. He must 
have that bird as he knows that it is easily worth 
three times that sum. 

Then a bright idea strikes him. You do not want 
the bird. But if you will buy it now from this grasp- 
ing young man for £2 he will call at your home that 
evening and give you £5 for it. Thus you will 
make a clear profit of £3 on the deal. 

_A chance tke that does not occur every day. 
You pay over your two pounds, give the stranger 
your address, and take the bird home. 

The rest is soon told. The well-dressed stranger 
who is, of course, a confederate of the young man, 
never turns up. The bird, though not absolutely 
valueless, will not fetch more than a few shillings 
from a dealer. Here, again, it is a knowledge of 
human nature that enables the swatcher to triumph 
over your ordinary caution in dealing with 
strangers, 

FF in this case your suspicions were disarmed from 
ve first by seeing the young man in the garb of an 
‘onest worker. 

_ But instead of stepping out of an adjacent grocer’s 
Siop as you had supposed, he had probably done 
. _ change act in the cloakroom of a railway 

ae is another of the swatcher’s tricks : 

suilders and decorators and all others who have 
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occasion to use paint brushes will be interested 
in the following experience of a reader in Weston- 
super-Mare. 


Aman came to the door selling paint brushes. He 
showed me a sample of what,scalle.l in the trade a *‘ stock- 
brush —a largo brush used for whitening ceciling:, ete , 
and costing, in the ordinary case, ten shillings or more. 
This he offered for four and sixp2nce each; and showing 
me a list of other decorators in the district from whom, 
he alleged, he had taken orders, tried to sell me a dozen. 
He explained that the reason that he could supply them so 
cheaply was that he wastheactual manufacturer. I bonght 
one, and have been sorry ever since, as the first time 
I nsed it I found that the brush was nothing but a clover 
fake. The inferior bristles had been treated chemicilly 
to make them appear good; but they were in reality so 
worthless as to render it impossib'e to use tho brush a 
scoond time. 


T am pleasod tosay that this series of exposurcs 
of the various dodges of swatchers has already 
produced good results. Several readers have 
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WHAT TO DO WHEN THE 
SWATCHER COMES. 


So widespread has been the public 
interest aroused in our exposures of the 

swatcher” that it is probable that sooner 
or later a reader may receive a call from 
one or other of the swindlers and recog- 
nise him as such. 

The following hints may therefore be 
useful. 

Make it a hard and fast rule, to which 
there is no exception, that no cash should 
ever be paid to anyone until the actual 
goods have not only been delivered, but 
have also been examined. 

Never suppose that you can really get 
something for nothing or very little. The 
firms who can give you most for your 
money are the biggest andthe best known. 

When you are visited by the man who 
wants tosell you dress lengths, you would 

hi Then ask 


receip 
with “ attem 
pretences.” 

But once you have paid the money, do not 
let bim out of your sight until the police 
take him. And remember, the“ swatcher” 
is what he himself calls very “ fly." 


written to tell me that they have refused to have 
dealings with these sharps simply because of our 
articles, and naturally they are money in pocket 
because of the warning. 

I shall be very pleased to give publicity to any 
other swatcher swindles if readers care to send them 
in to me. 


A WOMAN'S WAY. 

Woman with hand-bag entcrs tramcar. Con- 
ductor asks for fare. 

Woman opens handbag, takes out purse. Shuts 
handbaz, opens purse. Takes out half-a-crow n, 
shuts purse. Opens handbag, puts in purse, shuts 
handbaz. 

“Halfpenny fare, please !”’ 

Tenders half-crown, receives two and fivepence 
halfpenny change. 

Counts change. Opens handbag, takes out 
purse. Shuts handbag, opens purse. Puts in 
change, closes purse. Opens handbag, puts in 
purse, closes handbag. 

“Put me down at Lydia Terrace, please !" 


BRIEF—VERY. 

Two sisters departed for India, leaving a brother 
at home behind them. It was agreed before 
parting that should they have occasion to cable 
one another no words were to be wasted. 

Some time elapsed, then the brother at home 
received the message : 

** Sister hee ha ‘ ; 

Very grieved he sent the reply s 

e food body home!” oa 

In due course the body arrived, but he found 
that the body of a tiger had been sent instead of 
his sister. 

He at once cabled : 

“ Mistake—tiger sent instead of sister.” 

Back came the reply : 

“ Sister inside tiger !"* 


nae 
f MARRIED ON THE QL. 


Romances in Real Life that have been Revesl:d 
by Death. 

A COMMONPLACE peragraph in the newspapers 
often lays bare 2 romance in real life that is equal 
to anything to he found in fiction, The story of 
the Hertfordshire squire who has just died a 
recluse is by no means the first of its kind. 

After his death his servants were surprised to 
learn that he was a widower, for they had always 
looked upon him as a bachelor, and had no ilea 
that he had been marricd at Brighton in another 
nome. 

Only a few months ago there was snother such 
case. After an old gentleman died at the advanced 
age of cighty-one his will proved (fat he had been 
secretly married to his servent for thirty-seven 
years. 

Their love-story was indeed ao strange one. Ho 
had long formed an honourable attachment for 
his servant, but as he was unable to explain this 
to his family, he married her secretly, only her 
family and ‘one or two of his intimate friends 
being aware of the fact. 

In the oyes of his relatives and most of his 
acquaintances the gentleman was a_ bachelor. 
his wife still acting as his servant and recviving 
wages as such. He could never prevail upen her 
to take her proper place as his wife, and to the end 
she referred to him as “‘ the master.” 

The money she saved out of her wages she handed 
over to her husband without reservation and 
desired that she should have no claim on his estate 
as his wife except what he left her by will. Ho» 
spent as much time as possible with her every 
year, but tho only present he could prevail upon 
her to accept was a watch. 

As she lived in the country he once engaged a 
servant for her, but she preferred to do the work 
herself, and when they were together her only 
regret was that other servants were necessary. 
She died a year before her husband, and her tom- 
stone testifies to the love and devotion of the 
“servant and wife.” 

Another wealthy landowner contracted a second 
marriage which was only revealed after his death, 
as he left a considerable portion of his property to 
two children by this union. 

Some years ago there died in London a well-to-lo 
gentleman who was regarded a3 one of the most 
convivial of companions and a confirmed bachelor. 
He led people to understand that he had no respon- 
sibilities of any kind, and he was looked upon as 


something of a woman hater. Yet to everyone's . 


astonishment his will showed that he wa3 a marricd 
man with several children, and his wife testified 
that he was the most devoted of husbands and 
fathers. 

The marriage romance of a rich old lady who 
died a recluso was revealed at an inquest some tims 
azo. She called herself by her maidcn name, and 
was always regarded as festa unmarried, for she 
never mentioned a husband. 

It transpired that when she was still a young 
girl sho married the man of her choico, but he 
deceived her as to his means and they quarrelled 
about her money immediately after the ceremony 
and they parted practically at tho church 
door. . 

They never set eyes upon one another a7rain, 
and the lady became a recluse a3 she grew older ; 
she lived alone, and when an entrance was forced 
into the houso she was discovered dead, a search 
revealing @ considerable sum of money and 
jewels. 

The faithful family retainer is usually regarded a3 
a person that is only to be found in fiction, but the 
death of a once wealthy baronet proved that she 
is to be met with in real life. 

He succeeded to the title when little more than a 
boy, but the estates were heavily encumbered, 
and the agricultural depression of a few years azo 
further reduced his income. Struggling against 
adversity his health gave way and he was reduced 
to a mere pittance. 

Thinking that a short rest might do him «ood, 
he went to stop for a short time with an cld servant. 
But the short stay soon became a long one, a3 he 
was too feeble to do anything for himself, and ho 
possessed only a few shillings a week. The kindly 
old servant and her husband kept him with them 
and took the greatest care of him for several 
months until he died a comparatively young 
man, 
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A Clever Little Story of 
Love and the All-important Vote. 


By OLIVER MERLAND. 

“ Husa!” 

With palpitating interest, the meeting called together 
. for the Frecing of the Women of the Land from Tyranny, 
awaited the climax of Mrs. Binter’s specch. They 
anticipated something great, something even startling 
and thrilling. Mrs. Binter was a “leader.” Already 
in the past she had defied the police to arrest her, and 
expressed a burning desire to smash the windows of 
half-a-dozen Cabinet Ministers’ houses and chain 
herself to the arca-railings of as many mere. 

Mrs. Binter was a hard-featured lady, with thin lips 
but curiously weak eyes: She was virtually the 
founder of the Women's Freedom movement in 
Livington. Until her uprising the softer half of the 
population of that town had never secmed to know 
that they were oppresscd. But Mrs. Binter had 
altercd all that. 

She had, in her own eloquent words, “ unfurled the 
banncr of revolt und-r the mantling horizon of 
progress.” She had called upon her sisters to demand 
their rights, and never to rest—or allow the tyrant 
man to do so cither—until they got them. 

There had been a spirited response to this appeal. 
Suffragists had become so numerous in Livington that 
they would havo been alluded to as common, had not 
gallantry forbidden. 

The present mecting had been advertised as a very 
special one. The Assembly Rooms had becn hired, and 
two ladies from London, who had both suffered im- 

risonment, had come down to speak. But Mrs. 
Binter herself had remaincd the “star” turn. Before 
the meeting she had Ict fall dark hints as to the 
epoch-making proposal she was going to advance. 

And now the packed audience was waiting for it. 

Slowly and deliberately she let fall the fateful words. 

“The only way to bring man to his senses, to inspire 
him to do us justice, to force him to give us our rights, 
is—to prove to him that we can get on without him. 
We must show him that he is not necessary, that the 
world—the world of women, which is by far greater, 
more enlightened, more truly progressive than his 
own—is independent of him. If he is taught a bitter 
lesson, and robbcd of his boasted pride, he will no 
longer presume to bar our way !” 

Applause greetcd Mrs. Binter’s spcech. But there 
were some dissentients, At Icast a number of the 
ladics present objected to making the experiment of 
getting on without man, even temporarily. The 
essenc;.of their reasons was that he brought his wages 
home or might be expected to do s® in the future when 
he was marricd. 

Mrs. Binter hastened to put the tremblers right. 
Sho did not advoeate euch extreme measures. She, 
for instance, was united to Mr. Binter, and had no 
intention of turning him adrift. Her suggestion was 
simply that all her hearers who could get on without 
man’s help should do so. She saw before her, she 
added, ladies who were the owners of shops and other 
businesses employing male assistants. Let those 
males be discharged forthwith, and let every woman 
who had the cause at heart pledges herself never to help 
a man to earn his living by paying him a salary until 
every woman had a vote. 

There was renewed applause, but the dissentients 
were louder this time. 

A good number of men had come to the meeting. 
They had listenede good-naturedly so far, but Mrs. 
Binter's proposal annoyed many of them. Tho 
disturbance was not much at first; but it was like a 
spark applied to tinder. Within a surprisingly short 
time the hall was a scene of riot and confusion. 

It was really a nasty row, and Edith Maynard was 
frightened, though nothing would have induced her to 
admit the fact. She was a slender girl, with an 
earnest expression which had a way of becomin 
obstinate at the slightest provocation. Sho ha 
listencd to Mrs. Binter with the greatest interest, but 
with a curious cloud on her face. 

She rose from her seat, hesitating what todo. Before 
she knew what was going to happen a surging of the 
excited, struggling people nearly threw te down. 
Another second would have seen her trampled under- 
foot, had not a strong hand grasped her arm. It 
belonged to a young man, broad-shouldered, muscular, 
and resolute. He pushed and elbowed a way to the 
door, and got her out into the lamp-lit street, dis- 
hevelled but unhurt. 

“ How dare you take such a liberty ? ” she demandcd 


a5 
e culprit had a face, with a firm jaw and 
hazel eyes. ‘I thought you were bcttcr out of that,” 
he returned briefly. 

She drew herself up with dignity. “ You might 
at least have ascertaincd my wishes first, Mr. Marstone,” 


“We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo! if we da ——” 


‘ * +] Your conduct was wholly uncalled for. 
ack GCG | the slightest danger ; and even if I had been, for the 
f é 
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Complete Short 


she said. ‘I am not used to being dragged 


T was not in 


about. 


sake of the causo I would rather——” 

“Rather a man hadn't helped you out?” asked 
Lance Marstone. 

He was almost angry—he would have been really so 
had not a sudden tenderness come into his eyes as 
he looked at her. If she had been hurt! His heart, 
was beating fast. ‘* Well, if I made a mistake I am 
sorry. Byt look here, Edith——” 

‘Mr. Marstone!” 

Her tone was icy. He bit his lip, but gazed at her 
squarely. The hall was in an uproar, and members of 
the audience were leaving hurriedly. But the girl and 
Marstone had walked to the corner of the street. 

““T was going to ask you,” he proceeded steadily, 
“if there isn’t something better for a girl than a vote ? 
A man’s love——” e 

Miss Maynard's haughtiness was accentuated. Bui 
there was a quecr little catch in her voice, which she 
strove to make disdainful. 

“No, thank you, Mr. Marstone. I do not ask for any 
favours from a man. I only demand my rights as 
a woman,” 

She bowed stiffly, and as Mrs. Binter, escorted by 
a couple of flushed licemen, emerged from the 
iad Rooms, she left Marstone, and joined that 
ady. 

Perhaps the rebuff was his own fault. In the 
opinion of many peeele it would be rank presumption 
for a young man holding a position as salaried servant 
to a young woman of property to calmly ask his 
employcr to become his wife. 

But he was not repentant. 

“It's Mrs. Binter I’ve got to thank for this!” he 
muttered, as he wa!ked home to his lodgin “If she 
hadn’t started this blessed Woman’s Ri; rte business 
in Tarington I'm pretty sure Edith would have listened 
to me. As itis, goodness knows what will happen now !”’ 

Had he been able to follow Mrs. Binter he would 
possibly have had a clearer notion on the subject. The 
two policemen procured a cab for the cloquent lady 
and Miss Maynard. After dropping Edith at her own 
door, Mrs. Binter went home. 

She was such an imposing lady and so prominent in 
the oops cye that most people were in the habit of 
thinking of the Binter family solely in the feminine 
scnse—as if it consisted only of Mrs. Binter. Mr. 
Binter was a small, — man, with a countenance 
strikingly reminiscent of a dried-up apple, and he 
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never went out without wearing a top hat, as in a 
desperate attempt to make up for the doficiency of 
his inches. 

He took no part in publio affairs, and tho 
thought very little of him—indeed, nothing at 

But that was exactly where the public made a 
mistake. They did not know Mr. Binter at home. 

He was reading a newspaper when his wife entered 
the sitting-room. She was a head taller than he, and 
seemed capable of doing anything she liked with him. 
Yet she shrank visibly when he fixed his eye on her. 
He had eyes that looked rather as if they had been 
purloined from a dead pike. 

“Well, did you do it, Annabella?” he inquircd. 
‘“* Did you propose that no woman who loved the cause 
should employ a man ?” 

His wife began to nervously pull off her gloves. 
““Yes, Horace,’ she responded meekly. ‘“ And I 
made sure that Edith Maynard should be there by 
calling for and taking her. I thiok—I’m sure that 
your suggestion——” 

“Mine!” echoed Mr. Binter sternly. 

“My suggestion, I mean,” amended his wife with 
dutiful haste. ‘‘ I'm sure it made a great impression on 
her. In fact, she told me so as we came home in the 
cab together.” 

Mr. Binter smiled. 

As already stated, Edith was rich. She was the sole 
proprietress of Harker’s. Harker’s were the largest 
general stores in the town. They had been founded by 
Septimus Harkcr, who was Mr. Binter's cousin. He 
and Mr. Binter had gone into business at the same 
{ime and in the same line, npeaing rival establishments. 
But Harkcr’s, after ycars of struggling, had turncd out 
a great success, while Mr. Binter’s business had remained 
small and obscure. 

The success of Harker’s had all been owing to Lance 
Marstone. 

The founder of the stores had been a slow man, not 
unwilling to be enterprising, but unequal to hitting on 
new ideas. He had taken Marstone into his employ as 
a salesman, and the young fellow had at once proved 
himeelf a genius of commerce. 

He had transformed Harker’s. His employer had 
found it wisdom to give him full control, and by 
ingenuity and push he had {n an amazingly short time 
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made the concern the bi, t and f, hie 
successful in the town. Me Binter a et ae 


enviously, but had consoled himself by speculat;.:, : 


the future. Septimus was years older th; ee 
and he was his nearest relation. He isd hen ‘1 ae 
ted that in course of timo Harker's would |.” 


property. 

But it hadn’t—so far. 

Septimus had been a rather undecided man. -.._- 
ally in the matter of making wills. He had... 
several, ed to cancel them. In the end i. | 
adopted Edith Maynard, who was such a || 
relation that she could hardly have been call! 
all; and, dying, he had left her Harker's and ¢:. ;, 
else, except a y of a thousand pounds to MI, 
Mr. Binter had not been mentioned. 

His gricf and wrath had been equal, and |.,- . 
sternation had been by no means decrease) \\! 
had learned through Mrs. Binter that Edith 1; ., 
and Marstone were becoming so friendly \.,. 
partnership, stronger than a merely business «:: 
likely to be contracted between them. Mr: 
had mads friends with Edith. The girl was «; 
very carnest, and longed to do some great \.: 
world. It was Mrs. Binter who had indn:::! | 
enter the ranks of those who were fightin: : 
Woman's Freedom cause. 

And it was Mr. Binter who had induced My: | 
to herself become a Suffragist.  Personii!.. 
did not want the vote so much that she would |i; 
any ie trouble to get it. But she was .: 
i usband. She dared not disobey him :. 
thing. 

In all her public efforts she had been 1! 
instrument and mouthpiece of her husband. ‘I 
had not cost anything to its originator—t!ic ~:.' 
tions of the devoted had paid all expenses. 1. | 
had been the power unseen, the shadow Ie!) | 
throne. And he had not cared sixpenco « 
woman got the vote or not. All he aimed a: 
interest Edith Maynard in something whic! 
ao her from becoming too much inter ©, 

nce Marstone. 

As for Marstone himself, he was in a very i) ! 
state of mind, so much so that he almost for: 
interested in Harker’s, which was a thing he hia’! ; 
done for years. 

“Hang women’s rights!” he said bitterly. 

They had been drifting apart ever since Exlit! |. | 
thrown in her lot with the cause. A shadow liad: 
between them. It had not been big at first. bi |. | 
grown. It was more observable after the muti: « 
the Assembly Rooms. The girl was cold, r-\1: 
thoughtful. She seemed to be struggling with hi: 

There were more meetings. At none of then! 
Mr. Binter put in an appearance in yerson. |) 
all of them he was distinctly present in spirit. Tl... 
Mrs. Binter he kept on telling all Suffragists thi: * 
were not worth much unless they were willing to 1:2 
sacrifices for the cause. 

Edith attended all the mectin, She made a ¥j+. 1 
at one of them, in which, carried away by enthusicn. 
she deelared her willingness to make any sacrifice. 
received a letter a day or two afterward, praixine ¢ 
for her bravery and devotion. It was written by Mrs 
Binter. But Mr. Binter dictate! it. 

And at last there came a day when Lance Mis’ 
had the shock of his lire. 

It was in the late Septimus Harker’s private oli! 
the stores. Edith was seated at the desk, wit) = 
cheque lying before her. She was very pale. bi) < 
making an heroic attempt to be calm and determi: 
She had called the young manager in to inform: |. 
that his services were no longer required, an!) | 5 
him a quarter's salary in lieu of notice. 

“Leave Harker's?” he said blankly. “(i ' 1! 
you mean, Miss Maynard, that you are disci. 5 
me ?” 

“Tam very sorry, Mr. Marstone,” she sail. wo" 
somewhat suspicious firmness. ‘* But I feel thas 1: 
duty to my fellow women leaves no other cours! 
tome. Until woman is given her rights, I must «nr 
no man. All the positions in this establishment 1)" ” 
future—until the day of justice comes—will be: | 
by women.” 

“Oh!” said Marstone. : 

For the life of him he could not say anythins 
for the moment. Pride and a tinge of not unn' | 
resentment bade him not try to say anything Mes 
But he loved the girl—and he knew busincs:. 

“ Of course, you have a right to do as you Ps" 
he said. ‘ But—have you thought of all the i- 
outs of the matter? Harker’s is a big place no. 
it didn’t make itself and it will not kecp itsel! : 
Its future success will depend——” 

“‘Qn yourself, Mr. Marstone ?” Edith asked u 
coldly. ‘‘Oh, no; excuse me, but I don't thin 
I intend to prove that what men can do wom. |" 
equally mal Henceforth the stores will be « 
enterprise.” ; 

Marstone bowed. He felt he could sav no 
Thrusting the cheque into his pocket. he fei . 
premises. His heart was very heavy. He fet as! 
were Icaving his life bchind him. say 

He was not conceited. He did not suppese f° 
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jostant that the world would stop rolling round if he 
dropped off it. But he knew Harker’s—nobody better. 

ii had taken years to build u the business. And 
du:ing every working minute of years he had had 
ty hecp his eyes o} to strain gvery nerve, to be ever 
oa the alert. Was it likely that an inexperienced girl, 
tacked by Women and girls who knew no more than 
herself, would be able to keep Harker’s going ? 

He doubted it, though he fervently hoped that he 
might prove wrong. 

jsut he did not. 

It was not for want of eying that Edith failed. She 
worked hard and did her But her want of 
cxpericnce was fatal. She could not run Harker’s as 
jurstone had done. Mr. Binter, by medium of Mrs. 
pinter, gave advice, which tended to make disaster 
appear all the sooner. = 

ur weary months the girl fought on. Sho kept a 
brave front to the world. She would have rather died 
tuin have let anyone see how near the tears were to her 
eyes. She never saw Marstone during this time. 

somehow, the loss of his society caused her interest 
in the great cause to flag. She reproached herself for 
being a traitor, but she couldn't help it. Her wish for 
a vote grew very lukewarm. She wanted something 
\l-c, only sho would not even to herself confess what 
;, was, She made forlorn efforts to pretend that she 
did not know. 

Then the crash came. 

The shutters were put up at Harker’s. Everything 
Edith had possessed was gone. A receiver was 
appointed to administer the wreck, and the girl 
wondered what she was going to do. 

Mr. Binter was ae pleased. It does not show 
up his character in a nice light to say so ; but this was 
just what he had been aiming at all along. He had 
calculated on Harker’s Boing down if Edith tried to 
run it alone. He had taken it for granted that 
tie concera would be sold cheap after the shutters went 
up, and he had promised himself that he would buy it 
fur next to nothing. and build it up again and make a 
fortune out of it. If a whipper-snapper like Marstone 
could make it a suceess, he could ! 

Edith Maynard had a bad time. She could find 
nothing to do, she had no friends, no resources. She 
grew eick at heart and very weary, and finally, in 
desperation, went to the receiver. He was a snuffy 
old lawyer, named Grimes, who had managed tho 
late Septimus Harker’s legal affairs. 

“You've just come in time, my dear Miss Maynard,” 
he said. He looked at her queerly through his horn- 
rimmed spectacles. ‘* Want a situation, ch? Why, 
1 understand that that is just what the new owncr of 

the stores wishes to offer you. I expect him to call at 
any moment.” 

“The new owner of the stores ?” repeated the girl 
faintly. ‘““He——" 

At that moment Mr. Binter entered, wearing his silk 
hat as usual and with a sinuous eagerness about him. 
He looked uncomfortable when he saw Edith. But he 
was not the new proprietor of Harker's, though he was 
anxious to be. He had dropped in to make an offer. 

‘I'm afraid you're too late, Mr. Binter,” old Grimes 
said. ‘The stores were sold yesterday to an enter- 
prising client of mine. My instructions from the 
creditors were to accept what I could get. Sorry for 
you the price was not better.” 

“Sorry for me ? ” snapped the chagrined Mr. Binter. 
‘What have I to do with it ?” 

Mr. Grimes se ae 

“ Why, a good deal, my dear sir,” was his unexpected 
rply. “The fact is, in going over some of my old 
vapers I have discovered the dast will of your respected 
cousin, Mr. Septimus Harker. I had not the honour 
of drawing it up for him, but it is in due form. 

“He gave me some of his papers to take charge of 
shortly before his death, but omitted to state what this 
particular document was, and when they were mislaid 
{ did not attach much importance to the matter. 
This will revokes the one under which Miss Maynard 
henefited solely. By its terms it is directed that the 
stores shall be sold and tho price divided equally 
Letween yourself and this young lady.” 

The stores had been sold! And, all owing to Mr. 
Binter’s plotting, they had been disposed of for a mere 

ng. He was entitled to half of that and nothing elso. 
Ne felt very, very ill as he went home. 

But who had they been sold to? Edith stood 
staring at the old lawyer, afraid to ask. The door of 
‘ic office was opened, and Lance Marstone caine in. 
“ho gave a little cry and shrank from him, guessing 

‘ue truth, 

“You!” she gasped. 

Ho came to her, holding out his hands, the old 

‘cnderness in his hazel eyes. 
. “Thad the houmnt pounds, you know,” he told 
set, “and that was more than enough.” Old Grimes 
was fumbling with some dusty deed boxes in a corner. 
The young man took no notice of him. “ Dear, it’s 
‘ways going to be Harker’s. Come to me, share it 
“ith me, and we'll build it up again together!” 

They did! And if Edith does not yearn for a vote 
nowadays it is because she has found something she 
eo strong, sheltering love of one of the 
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ANOTHER NEW COMPETITION. ®& 


HEADERS. 
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SIMPLE, EASY, 
FASCINATING. 


£50 in Prizes Guaranteed. 


IN response to requests by our readers, with whom 
Football Headers have been 89 popular, we have decided 
to replace ‘‘ Triplets’? with a Meters Competition. 

_ Tho new contests will be conducted on the simplest 
lines, so that everyone may take part in them. 

To make a Header, you take any word you like of at 
least five letters from this issue of P.W., and make a sen- 
tence or phrase of three words, the initials of which must 
be the first three letters of the word you have chosen. 

For example, suppose you sclect DREadnought, a 
Header on thia word might read: Deters Every Raider. 

This week we guarantee that the prize money shall not 
be less than £50. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. Ait attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form, or 
they will be disqual. fied 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to it a 

stal order for sizpence, and place it in an envelope addressed to 


0% 
fhe Epitor, Pearson's Weekly, Honrictta Street, Lundon, W.C. No 


other communications must be inclored. 
8. Mark your envelope ‘“ Header No. 1” in the top left-hand 


corner. 
4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, March 16th. 
6. Everyone who euters must send a p stal order for 6d. with the 
entry form, P.O. muat be made payable to C, Arthur Pears: n 
Lti., and must be crossed “& Co.” in the matincr 
shown iu thisexamplo. The number must be written 
in the space provide onthe entryform. Where one 
P.O. of higher value is sent to cover more than one 
attempt, the number of thia P-O. must be written 


consid 
whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. If there 
are 1ore seuders than one of a thus selected by th3 
adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will be divided 


amongst all such sendera. 


9. The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts by the 
adjudicators amongst those competitors whore efforts show merit. 
8. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss 
or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 
ona ecient roles will pe encore. me in connection with the 
ion and telegrama wi! ignore 
10- The ‘dec i 


published decision is final, and competitors may enter on 


understanuing only- 
ENTRY FORM. HEADEB No. 1. 
BPAPPLBDIOI Yrs: 


BALA?) 
No. of Postal Order .icccecscccsssersrsseessceesaennanes 


Page ssssersrorsecsorronce Line 
Word 


Pereererr rrr err errr rrr etre ee hd 


I agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson’s ) 
Weekly,’’ and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this 
understandirg, and 1 agree to abide by the printed conditions, 


Address 


Corr eer ecreee er seesseeeecereceeeesee sss see ee seesee 
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w £250 = 


Offered Again for Football Results. 


Many tens of thousands of our readers take a keen 
interest in Association Football, and we have therefore 
devised this Competition with the purpose of enabling 
them to put their knowledge to good account. The prize 
offered is £250, and the task set enables competitors to 
display their skill in following up foothall, and also fosters 
their interest in the game. 

You may submit one coupon only, but different members 
of one family may inclose their entry forms for the same 
competition in the saue envelopee No other communi- 
cation must be inclosed. i ? 

‘As a help and guide to the exercise of your judgment, 
we recommend Tir Loxpon Morntna LeaDeR Penny 
Football Annual, in which will be found complete 
information regarding teams, records of individual players, 
and last seasou’s mate! 

The Re:ult cf Contest No. 2! will be found on page 3 of 
red cover. 

CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose must be orosred 
out, and each sate ee must be signed by the competitor with his 
own name and + (wm ink. Where you forecast a draw dun’t 
cross cut either, 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and place it in an 
envelope addressed to the Editorof PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. Mark your envelope “ FOOTBALL No 21,"in 
the tup left-han ! corner, snd affix a penav stamp. Ail attempts must 
ar: ive not later ther ficst post Friday, March 17th, 

8. Only one coupon ean be accepted from eacl: reader. 

4. The sum of £26 wll bo awarded to tho competitor from whom we 
receive an eutry form bearing what proves to be the correot result of 
all the matches played. In tle event of a tie this sum will be divided, 

5. Should no competitor give the corzvet rusult of ail the matehes played, 
£BH will be awarded to the competitor from whom we receive the 
entry form contsining the greatest number of correct resulta. In 
the event of a tio the prs will be div.ded, and in the event of two or 
more matches not being played, the £230 will not be awarded. 

6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non- 
delivery of any att mpt submitted, and proof of posting will not be 

accu; ted as proof of receipt. 

=. The kditor does not as<ume any responsibility for any alterations that 
may be made in the fixtures given. 

8. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
couspetition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

9 The published vecision is Gnal, and coinpetitors may enter only on this 
understanding. 


bution was £48 15s. 
of £3 13s. has been awarded. 
Father Turns Milliner: Many “ Frays” T'hereafter. 
W. WESTERMAN, 21 Eton Strect, Plumstead. 
Father Turns Milliner: Freddy's Tambourine Miswq. 
Miss M. Witttams, 15 Lewisham Rd., Highgate Rd. 
Father Turns Milliner: Favours Turban Mode. 
Miss B. SteruEns, 17 Kimberley Road, Cambridge. 
Father Turns Milliner: Then “ Males Faces.” 
A. Luna, 3 Bradbury Street, Kingsland. 
Smart Boy Wanted: With Boundless Specie. 
Miss B. Rayne, 69 Edith Road, West Kensington. 
Smart Boy Wanted: Stalwart Workman's Bugbear. 
A. Morriscy, 182 Hope Street, Glasgow. 
Whitewashing ‘The Ceiling: Table “ Wrapping ” 
Commences. 
Miss N. West. Badminton Club, Piccadilly. 
Whitewashing The Ceiling: Worked Tublecloth’s 
Cremation. 


T. S. Starz, 7 Spenton Terrace, Woking. 


po! amaane ap eensnimcinianaea Wn Kon ka naeeae ir 
Result of Triplets No. 36. 


In Triplets No. 36 the amount available for distri- 
For each of the following a prize 


Mark postcards Jingo ” 


’ Pearson’s Football Contest No. 24 


Matches tobe played on Saturday, March 18th. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club. For 
a draw dJou’t cross out either. 


* Oldham Athletic v Notts Forest 

Sheffield Wed. (1) v Woolwich Arsenal (1) 
Newcastle United (1) v Aston Villa (0) 

* Manchester City v Blackburn Rovers 
Tottenham Hotspur (2) v Sheffield United (1) 
Preston North End (2) v Liverpool (0) 

Bradford (1) v Derby County (2) 

Hull City (2 v Leicester Fosse (1) 
Gainsboro’ Trinity (2) v Leeds City (0) 

* Huddersfield Town v Clapton Orient 

West Bromwich A. (0) v Wolverhampton w. 
Norwich City (2) v Plymouth Argyle (4) 
Queen’s Park R. (0) v Swindon (5) 

v Brighton (1) 

v Brentford (0) 

v Northampton (1 

v Crystal Palace (1) 


The above matches take place on the ground of the first-named, 


The figures denote the results of the correepondl sy matches of 
last seuson. The star (*) indicates that no match took place 
iast season. 

I agree to abide by the dectsion published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly ”’ and to accept it as final, and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 


Signature .sscersecsossersscsscescescsorensenereres snare es eve 
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—_ 


LPL LIE LE 
CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


| Whitewashing The Ceiling : ‘Crimson’ Tenand 
“White.” 
W. Dencan, 22 May Road, Brighton. 
Whitewashing The Ceiling: Connoisseurs Taste 
“Whiting.” ; 


F. Gnriaa, 78 Alcester Strvet, Devonport. 


5 GIFTS OF £1 Is. EACH. 


Earl, W. H., Church St., Hungerford. 

Paremany, Misa L., 80 Blackfriars Rd., Southsea, Ports- 
uth. 

Gray, H.. Foyers, Lochness. 

Hirsch, F., 34, Coleman St., E.C. 

Lauder, 8., 10 University Avenue, Glasgow. 


2 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 


Guthrie, R. A., 26 Lynedoch St., Glasgow. 

Hughes, J., Lynmouth, Brownlow li¢., New Southgate. 
Newman, C.,, 64 Stratford Rd., Thornton Heath. 

Read, G., 17 St. John’s Rd., Cathcart. Giasgow. 
Rawling, Miss, 33 Addison Court Gardens, Kensington. 
Simmons, W , Wheatley House, Doncaster 

Slack, Mrs., 2 Grosvenor Rd, New Rolderton, Newark. 


(See page 600.) 
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H's Escapes from Death were Miraculous, and He 
Arrested the Most Reesrons Criminals of His 
ime. 

Tr is pretty generally agreed at Scotland Yard that 
Detective-Inspector John Walsh (now retired) had 
more narrow escapes from death while arresting 
dangerous criminals than any other member of 

the force. 

Once, while trying to enter a den in Seven Dials, 
in order to’ capture a notorious ruffian named 
Dempsey, two men on the roof dislodged a coping- 
stone weighing three hundredweight, intending to 
crush Walsh to a jelly. It missed him by an inch, 
but a flying fragment smashed the leg of a man 
standing next to him. 

Another time he burst open the door of a room 
near King’s Cross, behind which stood, armed 
with a loaded revolver, ‘‘ Blinkey Tim,” a 
burglar, who was “ wanted” for shooting a police- 
man in Birmingham. Walsh was ungsrmed, but 
he was notoriously the strongest man in the force, 
and one of the biggest, weighing sixteen stone, and 
standing six fect two inches in his stockings. 

Moreover, he was as agile as a cat. He threw 
himself on “ Blinkey,’’ knocked the revolver into 
the air before the desperado was able to fire it, and 
then seized him round the waist and squeezed him 
eo hard that he broke two of his ribs. By then 
“ Blinkey-” concluded it was time to “ go quietly,” 
and did so, being afterwards sentenced to fiftcen 
years’ penal servitude. 

HIS ARREST OF EIGHT NOTE FORGERS. 

Another of his dangerous jobs was the arrest of 
the Russian rouble note forgers. There were eight 
of these, and they were known as desperate men, of 
the type of the Houndsditch murderers. That is 
to say, they carried firearms, and had no scruples 
about using them. 

They rented three adjoining houses for their 
operations, and they cut communicating doors 
through the party walls, so that if one house was 
raided they might be able to escape out of the 
others. Walsh got to know about this, and capturcd 
five of them, one after the other, by pretending to 
go in at one door, and then-dodging round and laying 
in wait for them outside another. 

The remaining three, however, refused to be 
drayn, and barricaded themselves in a room just 
as did ‘‘ Fritz” and “ Joseph” at Sidney Street 
recently. It was death to enter, for they were 
heavily armed, and they had sworn not to be 
taken alive. 

But Walsh was equal to the occasion. He called 
up the fire brigade, and the engines pumped water 
into the place, tons and tons of it. In less than 
five minutes the three desperadoes appeared at a 
window—blue, livid, gasping, with their hands 
held above their heads in token of surrender. 

The above are merely sample incidents. Many 
equally exciting ones happened in tho course of 
his life-long warfare with criminals. But he himself 
has always held that his closest acquaintance with 
death took place when he arrested Frangois the 
Anarchist. 

INSIDE A SOHO DEN. 

This peculiarly dangerous ruffian was the intimate 
friend of Meunier, whose dramatic capture by 
Superintendent Melville on the platform of Victoria 


Station, London, has already been related in P.W. 


Both were implicated in the same dastardly crime, the 
blowing up of the Café Very in Paris. Both fled to 
London alter the outrage. But whereas Meunier 
was soon captured, Francois managed to elude 
arrest for over @ year. 

And this, although all the while Scotland Yard 
was diligently searching for him. Once, indced, 
they thought they had him. ; 

Information had been received that he was to be 
present at a revohintionary mecting at the 
Autonomie Club in Soho, at that time the chosen 
rendezvous of the Anarchist element in London. 
Accordingly, very early in the evening, Melville 
and his men raided the building, and arrested all 
who were found within it. Walsh then took up 
his position at the entrance and acted the part 
of the door porter. 

Everybody who applied for admission he 
courtcously showed inside, where they were 
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romptly seized by the other detectives in waiting. 
n this fashion, by midnight, the police had under 
detention in an inner room some scorcs of all types 


of revolutionists, including some of the most 


dangcrous Anarchists then at large. 
But Frangois was not amongst them. And 


when the police realised this, they quietly with-, 


drew, leaving their erstwhile prisoners to their 
own devices. 

Their failure upon this occasion, however, put 
them upon their mettle. Melville and Walsh 
together sought high and low for the wanted man, 
and at last they hit upon his whereabouts. In 
telling of the arrest, Mr. Walsh said that a delay of 
a few moments undoubtedly saved his life as well 
as that of another inspector. 

Frangois had taken the whole upper floor of a 
small house at Poplar, and had stored within it 
a regular arsenal of weapons, and large quantities 
of ammunition. Here he had determined, if need 
be, to die fighting. 

He had provided for every emergency. The one 
door leading to his apartments was screwed up in 
such a manner that it could only be opened about 
a foot, just wide enough to admit one man at a 
time. On a table opposite this opening Francois 
kept a loaded revolver and a store of cartridges, 
and these were found there after his arrest. 

NO CARPET ON THE STAIRS. 

The desperado told afterwards how he intended 
to shoot down the detectives one at a time, as they 
entered, and then make his escape by the rear 
window. He also said, what was a fact, that he had 
taken the carpet off the stairs, so that no one 
could go up quietly to his rooms. 

He rarely ventured out, for he knew, of course, 
that the police were hot upon his trail, and he had 
laid in stores of tinned provisions, es for o siege. 
This precluded the possibility of his being starved 
out, at all events, for a considerable time. 

It was decided, therefore, that he must be 
arrested at all hazards, and Walsh, and a detective 
named McIntyre, were detailed for the job. With 
them were Superintendent Melville and another 
man, but it was well understood that Walsh and 
McIntyre were to proceed upstairs by themselves 
on their dangerous errand, the others remaining 
in reserve below. 

SAVED BY A DRINK. 

The four detectives arranged their plan of 
campaign in a public-house at the corner of the 
street where Francois lived, and just as they were 
leaving McIntyre said to Walsh: “One more 
drink, John; you know, it may be our last.” 

What followed is, perhaps, best told in Walsh’s 
own words. 

““ We had a drink,” he says, ‘‘ and it undoubtedly 
saved our lives, for, while we delayed, Frangois 
took one of his very few excursions from his rooms. 

“ He passed us just as we emerged from the public- 
house, with an oil-can in his hand. We let him 
pass, and in a few minutes he returncd. As he 
gees us I spoke to him by name, and he replied. 

then grabbed him and we rolled in the gutter. 

“ He was a small man, but a perfect Samson in 
strength. It took all four of us to get the handcufis 
on him, and to make matters worse, the crowd that 
had gathered sided with him. 

“There was danger of interference until I 
yelled: ‘Don’t meddle. He’s Jack the Ripper.’ 
Then we had all we could do to prevent a lynching.” 


(Next week: ‘‘ How Inspector Vaux Died.) 


JcpcE : “ Did you have a partner with you when 
you committed this burglary ?” 

Burglar: ‘‘ No, your honour. I never works with 
anybody. You see you never can tell whether 


a chap is honest or not!” 
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‘** How’s your garden getting on?” 
“I don’t know yet. If those green things that 


are up are radishes, it’s great, but if they’re weeds, 
I’m afraid it’s going to be a failure.” 


WEEX ENDING 
Marcn 16, 191), 


SPORTING SNIPPETS. 


OOo es it 
Some Special Pars About all Sorts of Spcrt: 
Pastimes. 
A BOOKING-OFFICE has been installed at Bro: 
motor-track where visitors may book: seats fo. 1 
aeroplane flights, 


be 
¢ 
S 
q 
n 


tnd 


A ‘OTOR- BICYCLE that uses nitro-glyccrine, one. ; 
most powerful explosives known, instead uf }: 
has been tricd with success. 


Even if Tommy Burns, the great boxer, nev 
another fight, he would still be a rich man, {+ ; 
worth, at the present time, over £70,900. 


In a recent football match played betwen 1. 4 
school teams at Leyton, the winners won by °°) 
tonil. Every player on the winning side scored. 


In New Iberia recently a number of sporti: ‘ 
arranged a fight between a gorilla and a lial! |, 
The gorilla killed the dog in less than two miriit) 


A cour match is being arranged between Mr. 1° 
Haskings, the one-armed golfer of this ; 
and Mr. Hyde, the one-armed golfer of Am: :' ... 


One of the most courageous boxers of to-day is W,.' 
Pickard, the featherweight. He has been hicn-t 
circus clown, and a stccplechase jockey. 


A MOTOCR-DRIVE has been discovered by as). 
doctor to be a sure remedy fur whooping i.) 
well as measles and influenza. The drive, 1 
should be at a gentle speed and over hilly cous :. 


Ir was plainly evident that Sam Langford vic: 
the worse for his recent encounter with Bu! } 
for within five minutes of the gong which env | 
fight he was seen, fully dressed, enjoying a bis i, 


Boxrxa at the South London Palace reer) _ a 
Cambcrwell boxer knocked out a Bermone vy |! 
just four scconds after the match had storte. fb 
even this is not a record, for Battling Nelson cis ven 
a contest in two seconds. 


A RETIRED cowboy named William McCready «|. 
to be the champion revolver-shot of the world, #:.:i 
challenged a St. Louis police sergeant to disput 
title. McCready has a private range of his : 
where he practises daily. 


Mr. R. B. Bengamix, who managed the Indi: 
wrestling team which included Gama, is bringing «' 
another team, of which he prophesics great th... 
It is to include Ramamurti, a strong man, wiw i.s 
won 107 medals in India. 


Maxy acroplane factories now test their machir:s 
before delivery by turning the aeroplane upside done 
and distributing sand over the wings. ‘iis bio: 
considerable strain to bear on the fabric and framews.v, 
which splits if it is not reliable. 


AUSTRALIAN cyclists have made several alters’: to 
beat Leon Meredith’s great out-and-home bard! 
mile ride of 4 hours 52 min. 52 sec. Another t . 
man, F. H. Grubb, the vegetarian rider, lows cei + 
record soon after Meredith created it, but so tari 
other country has equalled it. 


At Lord Decies’ recent farewell bachclor Ginn it 
the Ritz Hotel, the guests sat round a heswsho- 
shaped table upon which a complete mode! of BS. 9" 
Racecourse was depicted. It showed the grand stool, 

addock, race-boxes, and a model of Lond Du 
avourite racehorse winning a race. 


Ur till now the Royal and Ancient Colf (hsb «f 


St. Andrews has been the ruling authority is 1° 
polfing world, but the United States Golf Axxo 0: 
as asked for an Imperial Golf Confercuce oj 9 te 
7 recognised national golf associaticn,’ \i'' 8 


view to the establishment of a universal code of : | 


Grorce Hackenscript had an unpleasarit 5!!! -* 
in America recently when he failed to throw an‘ 
known Italian wrestler three times in one |i | 
Hackenschmidt threw his opponent twice, but tow. 
the end of the hour the Italian secured the Ii--." 
‘ plats head hold from which he was unable \ 

reak, 


Tue French authorities are turning their atten 9 
to the formation of a Naval Aerial corps, havine | 
the military corps on a strong footing. ‘Two tyj"~'' 
machine are ay = built, one a light aeroplane vay” 
of starting from and returning to the deck of a ti" 
ship, and the other a passenger-carrying machise tor 
coast-patrolling. 


Wovtp you like to see the Cup Final? If so, tum 
to i 387 and read about the splendid olf of 
a hundred frec seats. 


What, no potatoes this morning, Mr. Gresn! How's that? Well, you ses, ma’am, these ’ere harem aKirts—— 0 
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Mr. P. Doubleyou 
Tells how Baby 


Seat ae Skinned Alive to Provide Furs for Ladies. 


ar other day [h ned to pass a well-known 
luv of title in Bond Street. She is a woman 
devoted to®good works, a constant subscriber to 
\\rities of all kinds, and, above all, she is a sup- 
porter of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. And, the irony of it, she was wearing 
a maynificent sealskin coat. 

(Quite possibly she does not know how seal skins 
i» obtained; but it is an unfortunate fact that 
co her personal adornment is concerned the 
t of women is apt to be without conscience. 
‘rhe methods of hunting seals are simply revolting. 
Tis is no faddist’s view. Arctic and Antarctic 
explorers, men who are necessarily of grim and hard 
\aracter, have confessed to being turned sick 
by watching the operations of the seal hunters. 
EASIER TO. SKIN WHEN HALF ALIVE. 

Captain Borchgrevink, the well-known Antarctic 
explorer, once wrote as follows : 

“As a rule the slaughter and skinning of 
the seals were most barbarous and _ hideous, 
unnecessarily 0. Specially cruel is the task where 
cal-pikes are used. Only rarely does a seal die 
{rom one or two blows of the pike, and if it is not 
dead it is generally considered ‘all the better,’ 
for it is easier to skin a geal while it is half alive,” 
hecause, it may be added, in its agonised struggles 
tho poor brute helps to rip the skin from its 
quivering flesh. 

But, to begin at the beginning, let me point out 
that while some wild animals are indifferent to 
their young, the seal, especially the mother seal, 
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The new Dublin Lord Mayor has had his official salary reduced from £3,600 to £1,600. 
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is a devoted parent, whose love for her “* baby” 
could not be excelled by that of any woman. 

In a pamphlet on “ Fashionable Furs,” issued 
by the “ Order of the Golden Age,” the following 
story is related : 

“A little while ® young man named Ernest 
Whitehead captured a little seal near Anacampa 
Island, California, and took it on board his ship. 
The mother seal saw it done, and as the ship started 
the sailors noticed that she dived into the sea. 

‘© She followed the ship howling piteously. The 
little one on board bleated in reply. Fearing lest 
it should escape, the sailors on reaching Santa 
Barbara tied the young seal up in a jute sack. 
It was then left loose on deck. But the bereaved 
mother, in spite of her fear of the men, continued 
to swim after the vessel till at Jength it came to 
anchor. Then the little seal in its bag grew 
desperate, and in answer to its mother’s cries 
managed to throw itself overboard, sack and all. 
The mother seized the sack, tore it open with her 
sharp teeth, and after setting her baby free, 
joyfully took it away home. She had followed 
the ship for eighty miles.” 

FIENDS—NOT MEN. 

Seals are born on shore, remain there for some 
time, and naturally their mothers frequently 
come to land to feed and tend them. Then is the 
time for the butchers to get to work. 

What follows is described by the late Dr. Gordon 


‘Stables, R.N., who was anything but o sentimen- 


talist, in his book the “ Story of the Arctic Ocean.” 

“JT write of what I have seen over and over 
again without being able to prevent it, fer the 
excitement and the sight of the blood scems to 
turn our fellows into fiends incarnate for the time 
being. Tako this one day’s sealing as an example. 
The ice was strewn thickly with baby seals, and 
not even a lamb itself is more lovely or innocent- 
looking than one of these. . . . Barring the 
wee black nose and the jet black tender, loving 
eyes, there is hardly another feature distinguishable, 
so well has Nature wrapped them up against the 
cold. 

“They never attempt to move off—they can’t. 
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One blow from the sharp end of the club and the 
baby is weltering in its blood. The skinning takes 
place immediately, the blubber and skin being 
removed together, and often pieces of the daf@ and 
quivering flesh. The killing of the young creature 
before skinning is humane enough. But this is not 
always done. Oftentimes the baby is only partially 
stunned, and when flayed may be seen to roll in 
agony on the snow. But beasts in shape of human 
beings at times skin them alive! And I havo 
seen these fellows pitch a living flayed seal into the 
water to see whether it would move or not.” 
ONE BLOW DOESN'T KILL. 

The grown seals come ashore in great numbers 
to bask in the sun, and then the hunters get between 
them and the water, and proceed to drive them 
to the “killing grounds,” which are often far 
distant. 

Many of us feel a little sorry when we sec cattle 
being driven through tho streets to the slaughter- 
house, but they at least are on their native clement 
—land. The seal out of water moves with difficulty 
and suffers horribly on his road to death. 

It takes at least three well-directed blows to 
kill a full-grown seal, and few arc dead when the 
knives begin to cut into them. 

On these occasions the seal pups are left to their 
fate and die slowly of starvation. 

The slaughter is terrible. ‘More than 600,000 
seals,” says Professor Davis Starr Jordan, a United 
States Commissioner, “ have been taken in tho 
North Pacific and the Behring Sea. This means 
the death of no fewer than 400,000 breeding females, 
a starvation of 300,000 pups, and the destruction 
of 400,000 pups still unborn.” 

One can pardon the Arctic or Antarctic hunter 
or beg aca who kills fur-bearing animals, for he 
must have furs to preserve his life, but in temperate 
climates women have no real use for furs. They 
are worn, as a rule, for show. 

Even if seal-hunting were humanely carried out 
there would be no justification for this massacring 
of harmless animals who in no way interfere with 
man. Conducted as it is seal-hunting is a diagusting 
and barbarous business. 


The daily papers tell us that, as a protest, he has 


decided to close the Mansion House, as the dignity of his office cannot be upheld on his present salary. Our cartoonist suggests what may 


happen if this economising habit spreads. 
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and Rule the Empire from Canada. 


Tue Duke of Connaught is going to reign as 
Viceroy at Ottawa. Is this a sign that something 
even more important and far-reaching will happen 


in the near future ? 


Is it possible that in the future our monarchs, 
instead of living at St. James’s and Windsor, and 


opening Parliaments at Westminster, may reign 
in far-away Canada, and visit our shores at rare 

intervals ? . 

Such a prospect is not, perhaps, flittering to our 
sclf-esteem. Wo have become so used to the notion 
that our “tight little island” is the hub, if not 
of the universe, at least of the greatest Empire in 
the world, that we cannot easily conceive that it 
may not remain so for ever. But hard facts show 
that it is quite likely. 

It has always been the rule that the seat of 
government of a world-Empire should be settled 
in its most powerful and populous and richest 
province. Hitherto this description has ap lied 
to England, and our sovereigns have reigned on 
the banks of the Thames as a matter of course. 
But it cannot alweys be so. 

Canada and Australia ar> the countries of the 
future, Canada especially. At present their popu- 
lations are comparatively small. But the popu- 
lation of Canada is growing by leaps and bounds. 
In time there will be more millions in Canada 
than in the United Kingdom—possibly than in 

. the United States. 

When that time comes, Canada will not only 
have the largest population of any part of the 
Empire, but will be by far the richest part, and 

. will probably have the largest army and the most 
powerful navy too. Then Canada will have tho 
right to claim first place in the Empire. And 
then she will either want to be independent or she 
will want our kings. 

After all, if our sovercigns do emigrate, it will 
not make such a tremendous difference as it would 
have done a hundred or even fifty years ago. In 
these days of wireless telegraphy and liners which 
rush across the Atlantic in six i a king reigning 
in Ottawa would be protty well as near London 
as he would have been at Balmoral a hundred 
years ago, and there would be nothing to prevent 
ministers from taking flying trips to attend cabinct 
councils in Canada when urgent need arose. 

And if our kings do leave us eventually, they 
will only be following the example of all the rulers 
of big Empires of the past. Rome was not the 
capital of the Roman Empire for centuries before 
that Empire fell. 

Constantine the Great found that a capital in 
Italy was too far away from the heart of his 
dominions, and built a brand new capital at 
Constantinople. So also did Peter the Great 
in the caso of Russia. For hundreds of years 
the Tsars reigned in Moscow, but at last Peter went 
off, taking the government and the court with him, 
to tho new, vast city he had founded on territory 
conquered from Sweden and named after himself— 
St. Petersburg. 

Even in our own history London has not always 
held pride of place. In early days our capital 
was at Winchester. During the reign of Henry II. 
it was practically, if not in name, at Rouen. Henry 
held a vast strip of Europe, and did most of his 
governing from Normandy and Anjou. If Henry V. 
had lived to complete the conquest of France, 
which he began at Agincourt, he would almost 
assuredly have established himself at Paris, and 
nowadays England would have been a mere 
province of a great French Empire. 

It is possible, of course, that if Canada even- 
tually becomes the home of our monarchs Australia 
and India might be jealous and object. Perhaps 
they would be pacified by the offer of a Royal 
Viceroy apiece. Or they might become so far 
independent as to have ings of their own, these 
kings owning the sway of the superior monarch 
at Ottawa, as the potentates of the German Empire 
own the overlordship of the Kaiser. 

There is an outside chance that one of King 
George V.’s grandsons may reign in Melbourne, 
another in Delhi, and a third in Cape Town. 

And it would be an exact repetition of what 
actually did happen in the case of the Roman 
Empire, which grew so large that it came to need 
first two monarchs, and then half a dozen, yet 
all within the same Empire. 
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Why Our Future Monarchs May Desert London 
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We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped addressed envelope ts tinclosed, 


LEST YOU FORGET. 
Ivy you are an abeent-minded individual, and can 
, Rever remember the time 
and existence of your 
appcin iments, youshould 
adopt this ingenious idea 
to remind you. Mark a 
little arrow on the inside 


with Indian-ink, and b: 

turning the glass round, 
you will be able to 
indicate the time of any 
appointment. Every 


watch you wil 


. reminded both of 
appointment and the time it is to be, aie ia 


Oo 


AUTOMATIC STIRRING SAUCEPAN. 

Ir is very difficult for a 
cook to keep stirring the 
contents of a saucepan ¢ 
properly when she has 
several other details to 
attend to, and the automatic 
stirring saucepan is, there- 
fore,” sure to be popular. 
A rod fitted with transverse 
blades runs through the 
centre of the saucepan, and 
is fastened to a clockwork 
attachment on the lid of the 
pan. When the spring is 
wound up, the moves 
round, and the two blades 
agitate the contents of the 
saucepan far more effectively 
than an ordinary spoon wou!d do, 


SETTING POTATOES. 
Tue article depicted here is a setting stick, in 
constant use amongst allot- 
mént-holders for planting in 
the ground that homely and 
nutritious vegetable, the 
potato. There isa two-fold 
use for the projection A. By 
pressing his foot upon it the 
gardener is able to force the 
stick into the soil easily, whilst 
the distance between A, and 
the point of the stick B, is 
the right depth at which 
potatoes should be planted, and 
when the projection reaches the 


top of the soil th rd 
knows that he has dug deep enough. on 


HOLDS THE BAG. 

Fite sacks with loose materials, grain, potatoes, 
and such-like, is a troublesome operation, and requires 
the services of two men—one holding the bag whilst 
the other fills in the commodity. 

Tho implement described here renders the process 
much easier. It is a modified sack barrow, so contrived 
as to hold the mouth of the bag open, and when the 
latter is filled, the workman a it away without 
any loss - . 
of time. TS 
Instead 
of the 
sides of 
the bar- 
row rest- 
ing upon 
the axlo 
in the 
ordinary 
way they 
ate car- 
tied on 
stand- 
ards, A, 
which 
rise ten or 
a dozen 
inches from the axle. On the sides are fastened flexible 
stecl bands, B, sufficiently loose to form a bed for the 
sack to lie upon without rolling off. At the upper ends 
of the sides are a pair of semi-circular iron jaws which 

work on pivots, and over which the mouth of the bag 
is opened. Whilst the bag is being filled the barrow is 
kept in position by the support a 


cf your watch (see A) 
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THE GIRL WHO LIVES ALOE, 


Why the Bachelor Business Girl Must be \y,-.. 
By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


Or the many business girls in our Liv jt); 
the bachelor girl who, because of special stij,’ 
attainments, and talents, manages to earn a <,i.,. 
large enough to enable her to live her oun | . 
so to speak, is the most to be envied. The \.01}j... 
bachelor Vi who can afford to run a small ti: . 
roomed flat has mony advantages in lit, 5: 
is naturally proud of her position. 

Not least of the things on which she conser)‘, 


herself is that blessed feeling of freedom and ine.” 
pendence. Once her work is done, there is 19 6 
to order her acts or her hours. She lias wo |. p 
position, has escaped from a great part of the di: 


routine of things. 

There are many such scattered about TLontin 
and the big provincial towns to-day. Anil t!. 
flatter themselves that they are cntin|y 
from the conventions of existence. . 

But it is not really so. That very senso of 
freedom, of being unfettered by the criticicm or 
opinions of others, should warn her, if she is 
thoughtful. Granted, she earns her own livi:: 


fre} 


entirely, but when you come to think of it, that dos 
not greatly alter the relation in which she siayis 
to the outside world. 

Having achieved her position doing ux/. 
work, there is a strong tendency for the bachelor 
girl to drop the conventions, to feel that they dora 
matter to ee now. In the first flush of her iicdany 


she feels that she can afford to ignore the cony:un. 
tions, that she is above them. 

Nothing could be more foolish. Those [i::!s 
conventions, stupid as they often seem, mean viv 
much. They have gradually come into Lei: 
after many years, and. on the whole have provel 
themselves good for the protection of wem, 
for whom, mainly, they were designed. 

They work in all manner of (at first sigi') 
small ways. But they work for the happiness oi 
girls and not against that happiness, and jw 
is the point—they work as surely for the baci. | 
girl, living alone, as for the hundreds of gil: wl.o 
live with their people. 

For instance, it 1s not considered right for \> 
girl who lives with her people to be very oitrn 
in the company of a young man without her peo)!- 
being aware of it. And, though it happens ti: 
the bachelor girl’s people are not on the secu, 
neither is it right for her to be continvally in tv 
society of a young man unless there is a ditinite 
engagement. . 

Being a bachelor girl docs not entitle her to vo 
anything for which she may afterwards be sorry. 

hat is why the delightful cup of tea in the little 
flat with some proved ‘friend of hers (even thers 
he be the nicest man on earth) is not wise. All 
the old conventions stand for her now, a3 sti!) » « 
they used to do in the days when she lived wi 
her parents, before she was able to adopt ‘ic 
“ bachelor” existence. She does not dilier mi, 
so far as observing these little rules of life yo, fm 
the other working women who are still daily meu:'« 3 
of the family circle. 3 
Many bachelor girls have made mistakes wii 
gave them, afterwards, cause for decp ry’. 
Of course if, as she will sometimes proudly a-""' 
she does not really care a rap for what other peo! 
think, well and good. But a girl has to be cm-- 
mously strong in character, very sure of her, 
to disdain the rules, and hardly one girl in a tiou- 
sand, however brilliant and clever she may '" 
is individual enough not to care, and to care a prit 
deal, about the opinions of other people and te 
judgments of lookers-on. : 
As a matter of fact, just because she is a bach: !r 
girl, she has to be far more careful to keep to ''" 


| set rules far more stringently than the girls v0 


live at home. And a little mistake, in defien” «! 
convention, means far more to her than it hos 
to them. ; 

There is no brother on the spot to be 2 hilw.'8 
for her, no stern, inquiring father to defoud 6 
interests, ; 

The setting at naught of convention, even :n % 
small degree over some trifling matter, may |v «f 
the greatest moment to her, and may cven ' ad 
her into positive danger. 7 

And, just the same as with all girls who are 
busy earning their own living, the prettier sie Ms 
the more careful she must be, 
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> KITCHEN POISONS. 


Little Dangers that Face Even the Careful 
Housewife. 

Ereny kitchen is not only a place for the prepara- 

tion of food, but also a laboratory of poison. 

kor example, every good housewife prides hersclf 
on the possession of & copper for the boiling of 

reserves. Such & copper is harmless only so long 
is it is kept perfectly clean. Once let it rust and 
tie ureen stains of copper-rust at once apis 
This rust, which is cal verdigris, is used by 
doctors as an external application in certain 
diseaces, but taken internally it is a poison almost 
as virulent as arsenic itself. 

Another copper-poison results. from the practice 
of keeping brandy in those old-fashioned silver- 
plated flasks which are usually made of copper. 
Pure brandy has the power of dissolving copper 
ay iurming @ tannate of copper which is highly 
pusonous. Even flasks of so-called pure silver 
are not altogether safe, for standard silver contains 
sven and a half per cent. of copper. 

DEATH FROM A TIN SPOON. 

‘Tin rust also is dangerous to health. Some 
littl: (ime ago a twelve-year-old boy died at Preston 
front the effects of tin poisoning, and at the inquest 
it «2s proved that he had eaten some stewed fruit in 
lich a tin spoon had stood so long that it had 
L. ome corroded. 

The absolute necessity for carefully scouring 
ell kitchen utensils is illustrated by another sad 
ce of poisoning. A constable in the S Division 
ot the Metropolitan Police, went to visit his mother 
in Oxfordshire, and she gave him some of her own 
tome-brewed_ beer. 

ifo was taken violently ill, and died of arsenical 
poisoning. The jar from which the beer had been 
taken had been used previously for storing an 
irsenies] weed-killer. It had, of course, been 
washed out, but unfortunately arsenic forms a crust 
which ordinary scalding will not remove. The 
beer contained enough arsenic to kill a dozen men. 

In many partsfof the country, Cornwall, Devon- 
shire, and Cumberland, the water is perfectly soft. 
Soft water is in most respects preferable to hard, 
but such water, if it comes off peat bogs—as is 
frequently the case—contains sufficient acid to 
dissolve @ little of the lead from the pipes through 
which it passes, and if it has stood all night in 
lead pipe there may be poison enough to give rise to 
very unpleasant symptoms. 

BAD CORKS CARRY MICROBES. 
F It cannot be too strongly urged that the tap 
ehould be allowed to run for a minute or more in the 
morning before taking off any drinking water. 

The practice of using lead pipes for ginger beer 
is a most dangcrous one. Just a year ago & 
publican was fined at the South-Western Police 
Court for this offence. 

People who put up home-made wines and cordials 
cannot be too careful abott the corks which they 
use, Bad corks offer harbourage to all sorts of 
unpleasant mites and microbes—especially a mgst 
icpugnant creature known as the “ tyrogiyns! 

One almost hesitates to speak of ptomaine 
poisoniag concerning which such an immense 
amount has been written. Yet this is, after all, 
the worst of household dangers and the most 
lrcquent cause of accidental poisoning. 

Most people are under the impression that only 
tinted meat produces ptomaines. This is not 
correct, Ptomaines are formed principally in 
cooked foods. Cooking kills certain microbes 
which are the deadly focs of those others which 
produce the ptomaine poisons. 

I'heso poisons form principally in pork, goose, 
mackerel, herring, salmon and shell fish. They 
s-ldom oceur in beef, mutton, or chicken. Cheese, 
Lowever, sometimes contains them. 

There is one point which it is very necessary to 
temember concerning ptomaine poisons. Once they 
are formed, they are not killed or rendered harmless 
by re-cooking, 

Provided that reasonable care is taken in 
using clean cooking utensils and dishes, one need 
have no fear of running serious risks. With very 
few ee gt all these poisonous matters are 
developed under conditions which no self- 
respecting housewife would tolerate. 

a Avoid any food which may be in the sl 
esree tainted, use only clean dishes, poe 
tnd pans, and there is ne risk of being made ill 

rough the presence of poisonous matter. 
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HARD TO BE(AR)LIEVE, 

Tue performing brown bear had escaped from 
the menagerie, and he roamed eagerly around 
the countryside in search of prey. 

Suddenly he espicd a sweet maiden standing 
beside a tree, waiting for her sweetheart. Stealthily 
creeping up behind her the bear seized her in his 
tremendous paws and pressed her to him in a 
mighty hug. 

For five minutes he held her thus, and was just 
about to drop her lifeless body to the ground when 
ho heard her murmur: 

“T don’t think you are quite so strong as you 
used to be, Harry.” 

That night a miserable bear crept back into his 
cage. The modern girl had broken his spirit. 


“Your servant seems rather impertinent ? ” 

“Oh, no! It’s only the familiarity of an old 
retainer. She’s been with us now for nearly two 
months !’” 


TOO REALISTIC! 
Swiso! Howl! Swish} Swish! Yell! 
Scream ! 

“Til teach you!” said Mrs. Tuggs to her 
youngster. “I'll teach you!” 

“* What’s the matter ?”’ inquired]Mrs. Smith over 
the garden wall. 

“Tt’s these boys,” explained Mrs. Tuggs. 
“Playing Cup-final in our garden. I'll teach 
them!” Swish! Swish ! 

“Tread your garden down, dear, I suppose ? ”’ 
said Mrs. Smith sympathetically. 

“Kicked up trouble with the referee, and 
chucked him into the Crystal Palace!’ snapped 
Mrs. Tuggs. ‘“ And our cucumber frame happens 
to be the Crystal Palace!” 

Swish! Swish! Swish! 


8st 


A TERRIBLE MISTAKE. 

THERE was a determined look in the young 
lady’s eye, as she marched into the optician’s shop. 

“T want a pair of glasses immediately,” she 
said. ‘Good strong ones. I won't be without 
them for another day.” 

“Good strong ones?” 

“Yes, please. I was out in the country yester- 
day and I made a very painful blunder which I 
have no wish to repeat.” 

“Indeed! Mistook an entire stranger for an old 
friend perhaps ?” 

“No, nothing of the sort. 
bee for a blackberry !”’ 


“Doctors are no good!” growled the weary 
man. 

“Why ?” inquired his friend. 

“T went to see one last night. I’ve had no sleep 
for months, walking the baby up and down the 
floor at night. He examined me and told me 
I wanted more exercise !”’ 


HARD ON THE LANDLADY. 

Mrs. Wipcers’ only lodger was an actor, and 
one night he presented her with two tickets to see 
him play the villain in the great drama, All for Love. 

Spellbound Mrs. Widgers and her daughter 
watched the villain pursue his wicked way through 
three acts. 

It was a great shock to Mrs. Widgers to find 
she had harboured such a villain beneath her roof. 
But worse was to come. In the last act the trium- 
inet hero shot the villain through the heart, and 

e dropped dead in the paper snow. 

“ Qh, mother,” cried Miss Widgers, in a voice that 
was heard above the loud applause; from the 
“gods.” ‘ Whatever shall we 49- thev’ve killed 
our lodger.”” 


I mistook a bumble- 


AFTER THIS WEEK WE OFFER 


ONLY TWO | 
MORE CHANCES. 


ONLY ONE 
MORE CHANCE. 


So Don’t Miss This Opportunity. 


Final takes place at the Crystal Palace | 
29nd, and we are selecting 100 readers 
to view this famous football match. In addition to aying 
for the admission of these P.W. readers to the Palacd 
grounds, we are also bearing the full expense of their 
visit to London, Our offer, therefore, includes: 


Free return railway ticket from any part 
of the United Kingdom to London. 

Hot breakfast. 

A drive in a char-a-banc round London. 

Hot dinner at twelve o'clock. 

A drive to the Crystal Palace. 

Admission to the Palace. | 
Five-shilling seat in the Grand Stand to 


witness the match. 
A drive back from the Crystal Palace to 


London. 
Substantial tea. 
This week eight free tickets—four pairs—for the 
English Cup Final are offered for the best Football 
Headerson ‘‘ MYDdlesbrough,” the name of tho popular 
English League club. 


The English Cup 
on Saturday, April 


The final football match for the Scottish Cup has been 
provisionally fixed to tae place on Saturday, April 8th, at 
Glasgow. We are arranging for the admission of 50 
readers to view this match, and w> propose to defray 
all the expenses of their visit to Glasgow or wherever 
the match may be held, as follows : 

Free return rallway tickst from any part 
of Scotiand to Glaszgow. 

Hot dinner at tweivs o'clock. 

A drive to the football ficid. 

eri in ths Grand Siaai to witness the 
match. 

A drive back from the football field to 

Glasgow. 

Substantial tea. 

This competition is opon only to those domiciled in 
Scotland ; for this reasou it will appeal to every Scottish 
reader. 

This week ten freo tickets—fiva pairs—for the Scottish 
Cup Final are offered for tho best Vootball Headers on 
“PARtick Thistle,” the namy of the well-known 
Scottish League club. 


HOW TO MAKE FOOTBALL HEADERS. 


To make a Football Header you take the name of eith 
sentence of three words, the 
you have cho:en. 
or phrase. It is 

Supposing you were given the club SWINDON, 
Headera:—Clab: SWINvoN. Football Header: 


You will notico that we are awarding the tickets in pairs, 


iuitials of which must bo the first three letters, 
You may uso the three letters in any order you like if it will hsip you to muko w better sentence 

this sentence or phrase that is called a Football Header. 

here is an example which will show at a glance how to make Football 

Svuccests “Iron 


er of the football clubs given above and make a phrase or 
shown above in black type, of the mune 


Wars.” 
This is to euable you to bring a ggiend with you so that 


your visit to London or Glasgow may be the more enjoyable, 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. When you have filled up the entry form, get your 
friend to sign his or her name lelow yours, then cut 
it out, and place it in an envelope addressed to the 
Editor of Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Strcot, London, 
W.C. Noother communication to be inclosed. . 

2. Envelopes with entries for Faglish Cap Final tickets, 
must be marked *‘ Middlesbrough” on the top left-hand 
corner, and thoee for Scottish Final, ‘‘ Partick.” 
All [attempts must te posted to arrive not later than 
Thursday, March 16th. : 

8. The prizes will be awarded for the attempts con- 
sidered the best. After these have been selected a free invi- 
tation will be sent to each of the readers whose names appear 
on the winning entry forms, to travel from the addresses 
they give to view the English or Scottish Cup Final. 

4. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

6. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. . 

Results of Football Headers appear on Page iii, of Red Cover. 


read with interest our articles on the 


ENTRY FORM. “ FOOTBALL HEADERS " 16/3/11. 
(Write your three words clearly in ink.) 


AGEPCSS ios csccsscccssessscnevscsseccevssscecssaesesaneersoss : 
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“* Swatcher "—— 


The Laughable Story of a 
Gift that Didn’t Mest w:th 
Approval. 


By VERNON RALSTON. 


Mn. Cocas stood outside the Carriers’ Arms in 
an exceedingly gloomy mood. ‘The circle of custo- 
mers in that hostelry had chanced to be too 
inhospitable that night. Their denseness 
in failing to sco that Mr. Coggs’ glass was empty 
was appalling. Even the landlord, when Mr. 
Coggs had ordered something on his own account, 
had replicd, “‘ Not of a Thursday, Joe, unless I 
eee the colour of your moncy first.” 

So Mr. Coggs, after stating bluntly to the as- 
sembled circle that never in his life had he becn 

ed of such a thirst, received no answer 
save from a sarcastic individual who stated that 
the best way to control a thirst like that was to suck 
@ pebble. ‘It was this advice that had sent Mr. 
Coggs out in a fit of the blackest melancholy. 

“Pebbles, indeed!’ murmured Mr. Coggs. 
“Tq like to shove pebbles down some blighters’ 
throats.” For a moment he meditated hurling a 
brick through the windows of the miserly estab- 
lishment, cr of going in and punching the heads 
of o few close-fisted customers. But on recalling 
that the landlord was the ex-heavyweight champion 
of the Midlands, Mr. Coggs decided that it was better 
to ba discreet. Then a thought occurred to him. 
Other men’s wives saved out of their housekeeping 
money. Mrs. Cogzs did not—largely owing to the 
fact that her amiable husband frequently omitted 
to givo her ‘“ . 

“Tf she'd been a careful, savin’ woman,’ re- 
flected Mr. Coggs, “I'd never ’ave been at a loss 
for a tanner for a drink. I’ve a good min’ to go 
“ome and punch ‘er ’ead.” He paused for a 
moment to consider the idea, and then added, “ And 
I jolly well will, too.” 

Full ef enthusiasm for the noble cause of economy 
Mr. Coggs darted down a dark passaze which was a 
short cut to his home. All at once two struggling 
men banged into him in the darkness and one 
atamped viciously on his toe. 

“A fight!” shouted Mr. Coggs. “I'll teach 
you to come fightin’ me. I’m ready for you! m 

He gripped the nearest person by the throat, 
and in a moment was en 5 i in a fierce struggle. 
His oF onent kicked an San but Mr. Coggs 
kept his throat-grip, ond finally -the combatants 
awayed to the ground with Mr. Coggs on top. 

“Now ’ll knock your bloomin’ ’ead off for kickin’ 
like thet!” said Mr. Coggs, and with a slight 
disregard for sportsmanship he knelt on the 

rostrato man’s chest and simply raincd blows on 

is head. ~ 

He was still engaged in this interesting occupation 
when the sound of a police whistle rang in his ears, 
two or throe lights were flashed upon him, and 
Mr. Coggs saw to his utter disgust that the police 
were at both ends of the passage. 

*“’E began it!” said Mr. Coggs, pointing to the 
prostrats man, “ But o' course you'll lay it all 
on to me.” 7 

“What's all this ?’? said an inspector sternly. 

A policeman without a helmet answered with 
difficulty. ‘Was going down the passage, sir, 
when I saw tho prisOher—in custody of that gentle- 
man there—climbing over a wall. He struck me 
on the head and arm with a jemmy—my left 
arm's brokc—and was just getting: away when this 
peniiening come up and fought ‘hin like @ tiger. 

f it hadn't been for him, sir, the prisonerd 
certainly have got off, for I'd gone all dazed.” 

Tho inspector uttered an exclamation as some- 
thing gleamed on the ground. He stooped and 
picked up a loaded revolver. 

“The scamp meant murder. I am sure we're 
much indebted to you, sir. Why, good heavens, 
it’s Coggs!”? 

Mr. Cogzs rose splendidly to the occasion. He 
struck # magnificent attitude. ‘I’m not the one 
to stand by and sce murder done,” he said in thrilling 
tones. 

The inspector stared in amazement. “ Well, 
two of you bring the prisoner along, if Mr. Coggs 
here has left anything of him. Here, Davies, 


you help Withers to the doctor’s round the corner. 
Come long, Mr. Coggs. I’m sure the force cf 
Burdeston'll be very grateful to you for what 
you've done to-night.’ 

Mr. Coggs strutted magnificently along the 
street. He had played a prominent part in pro- 

essions to the police station before, but his part 
had always been a different one. Now there was 
a consciousness of virtue in his very walk. 

At the police-station he held quite a levee. 
Policeman after policeman came up to shake 
hands with him. Several explained to him that if 
in the course of their duty they hed been compelled 
to run Mr. Coggs in, yet their actions had been 
entirely contrary to their personal feclings. Mr. 
Coggs accepted their apologies with easy affability. 
He shook hands in most cordial fashion with 
young constable who had come into contact with 
him professionally only a couple of months since, 
and who consequently lacked a front tooth. 

Then Mr. Coggs, with great presence of mind, 
stated that he would be sure to lose a day's work 
if he appeared at the police-court the next morning, 
borrowed half-a-crown from the inspector, and 
hurried forth to make the mest of the few brief 
moments before closing time. 

The news of his exploit had already spread 
through Burdeston. It had arrived at the Carriers’ 
Arms in rather an exaggerated form. Mr. Coggs 
had single-handed arrested a miscreant who had 
killed one, two, threc—the stories varied somc- 
what—policemen. 

Mr. Coggs was the hero of the saloon bar, not 
merely of the tap-room. People disputed loudly 
with one another which should have the honour 
of filling his glass. Even the gentlemen who 
had recommended pebbles as thirst-soothers was 
eager, and Mr. Coggs decided not to bear malice 
towards him. The landlord only expressed public 
opinion when he said, “‘ We're proud of you, Mr. 
Coggs, Burdeston is proud of you, and if there’s 
any public spirit in this town they'll get up a 
’andsome testimonial for you. Gents all, I give 

ou the ’ealth of Mr. Coggs—one of the very 

2? 

“That testimonial ought to be a purse of gold,” 
suggested another customer. 

“That's it,’ said the landlord. “Ill do all I 
con for it." Perchance the wily landlord perceived 
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SOLITARY CONFINEMENT. 

The remarkable story of the prison 

life of the man who is now under- 

+ going this terrible punishment com- 


mences next week. 
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that indirectly the purse of gold would be presented 
to himself. 

The next ony Mr. Coggs had to make his appear- 
ance at the police-court in a new réle. Except that 
he was greeted with abnormal friendliness, which 
almost seemed forced, by the police officials, and 
that he automatically turned toward the dock 
instead of the witness box, which caused laughter 
amongst his lighter-headed admirers in the ga lery, 
nothing untoward occurred. The Chairman of the 
Bench was most flattering. 

“ Very pe to see you here, Coggs—in this 
capacity, of course. Your conduct does you great 
credit, ry great credit. I trust that we shall 
always in the future find you a bulwark of the law. 
I am glad that in spite of—er—past difficulties you 
bear no malice against the members of our borough 
police force, and are willing, even at some personal 

| risk, to come to their assistance. In my opinion, 

and I think my colleagues are with me in this 
matter, your -conduct deserves public recog- 
nition.” 

“ Tf you will pardon me, your worship,” inte: 
the Chief Constable, “the police force of the 
borough have already this matter in hand. We 
should feel hurt if any public movement of this kind 
did not originate with the force.” 

“Very proper—very proper, indeed!” said the 
Chairman of the Bench. ‘I quite appreciate the 
spirit of the force. And—I know my colleagues 
will be with me in this matter—I hope you will not 
fail to give us an opportunity of helping any effort. 
You may stand down, Mr. Coggs. t hope that our 
next meeting will be equally pleasant.” 

“Very good,” said the landlord of the Carriers’ 
Arms when Mr. s hastened to convey the good 
news to him. ‘ There’s forty policemen, put ’em 
down a bob eacl, inspectors half-a-crown each, 
Chief Constable five bob, magistrates ten bob each 


Complete Short Story. er 


WEE FNDIKG 
any way. You ought to get all of ten pound: | i, 
what they rake in from outsiders. Blower! i 
don't chip in with five bob myself. Pray). ‘the 
night after the presentation we might ’ave s \,..j 
o’ congratulatory smoker ‘cre.’ 

“Trust me never to forget ole friends!” «y. 
claimed Mr. Coggs, gripping the landlord 1 +; ¢ 
hand. “If you could advance me the mii'; ¢ 
five bob till I get this ‘ero testimonial it’ |. . 
convenience.” 

The landlord paid out the money withou' io 
slightest demur. Coggs felt that he should have -|.. 1 
for ten. A few days later Mr. Coggs receisel , 

olite note from the Chicf Constable askine |i) 
if he could make it convenient to call at the puive 
station about six o'clock that evening. Mr. (0... 
sent back a courteous reply by the messenger tu tie 
effect that it would be perfectly convenient. 

At the appointed hour Bir. Coggs. sui ty 
attired in a top hat and frock coat he had boise 
from the landlord of the Carriers’ Arms. aris. 
at the police station. He found assemble:! tiie 
the entire police-force of the borough, the Chicf 
Constable, and the Rector. 

The Rector shook hands most warmly with 
Mr. Coggs, placed him at his right hand, and sen 
began: “ Our respected Chief Constable has :~\: | 
me to make a few remarks of an introductory i... 
acter on this interesting occasion. May I say 11..t 
I am gratified, highly gratified, to be sive tow iy. 

“T have the atest pleasure in makin: t!e 
acquaintance of Str. Coggs—indeed, I wonder | 
have never had the privilege of meeting him Lela. 
and it is a great joy to me to shake him warily 
by the hand on behalf of you all and to call on 
our highly respected Chief Constable to make tie 
formal presentation.” (Loud and prolonged cl.ce:~) 

The Chief Constable stepped forward, and drawin: 
aside a cloth, displayed a fine electro-plated tca- 
urn with a flamingly eulogistic inscription. 

“Mr. Coggs, on behalf of the police force an] 
citizens of Burdeston, I have the greatest pleasue 
in presenting you with this. We thought some 
permanent belonging for your home would be t« 
best thing for our present. Whenever you look 
upon it I hope that you will think that the Burdesten 
police force remember the good old saying, * Ure 

ood tea-urn deserves another.’ ”’ 

The Chief Constable pauscd to let his pun ;0 
home. 

“ Excellent—excellent!” said the Rector. In 
the meantime, Mr. Coggs stood aghast with hiss 
fixed on the tea-urn. 

“Thenks—thenks very much,” he gasped st 
length. And wken the Chief Contable hal called 
for three cheers for Mr. Coggs the presentation 
gathering was over. 

* * * * * 

That night as Inspector Macintosh went his 
rounds he ran Constable Higgins to carth in a 
passage. ; 

“ What's this? I must report this, Why arent 
you on your beat ? You ought to be in the Higa 
Street by rights.” - 
‘ wee * said the constable, holding up ‘8 

and. 

A loud clanging came from the High Street. 

4* Skulking here, you coward! Get out and run 
in that drunken scamp. I thought you'd got down 
there for a smoke and not that you was hidivs 
because you was afraid.” ae 

“Excuse me, sir. It’s Coggs. He's kicking \! 
tea-urn down the High Street. I didn’t want (© 
run ’im in to-night of all nights. That's “'' 
I got out of his way. Didn’t seem right to spoil 
his day. Listen.” ‘ — 

The og oxy listened and heard Mr. Coz: 
unsteady kicks at some metallic object aunt lus 
shouting, “ Where’s the police. I'll knock their 
bloomin’ ’eads off. Giving me a tea-urn. Wh! s 
use of tea-urn to man like me. It's a \"- 
Where’s my purse o’ gold: Let me get ‘old vi 4 
policeman an’ I’ll show ‘im! ” ; 

Inspector Macintosh shook his head. “I kre 
what it'd allend in. It’s just what I told the Chi 
when he came for my half-crown. I said to ''"! 
it was a mistake. When a man’s done anythiss 
out of kindly feeling, don't go and hurt lim bs 
offering to pay him for it. It'll wound his tender! 
feelings and waste money. Here you arc you 
see for yourself it’s come true just 08 I said, an! a 
isn't pleasant to feel that half-a-crown of sv"! 
is being kicked up and down the High Stree. 
What's that ? Some glass going—he's kicked ' © 
tea-urn through it. T hope it isn’t the Ma: $ 
grocery window. Well, we must rua him 
Come and tackle him quiet from behind. 1 ah'«.* 


did say that testimonials were a mistake.” 


——And will therefére be familiar with his methods. But the question arises how best to hand him over to the police? ow 
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Some Helpful Hints for Piano Players. 
By MARK HAMBOURG. 


Aprnoven it is impossible to become an expert 
at the piano without a considerable amount of 


tuition and practice, there are, on the other hand, 
various little ‘* wrinkles ” worth knowing, which, 
when attended to, make piano-playing an easicr 
matter than it is when they are ignored. 

For instance, such a simple matter as the position 
of the thumb when playing will make a considerable 
ciflerence to your turn-over, or movement up and 


WRONG 
The wrong and right position for the thumb, 


down the piano. Many persons instinctively carry 
their thumbs pointing outwards, as shown in the 
first sketch, but this is wrong. The thumbs should 
lie close to the notes, and should point inwards, 
after the manner of the second picture. A trial 
at the piano will soon show yo. the advantages of 
this method. 

But if the thumb lies near the notes in the way 
I have described, it is also necessary to allow room 
for it to pass readily 


note required, and, 
with this end in view, 
a “bridge” must be 
made with the hand. 
That is to say, the 
knuckles of the hand 
must be raised, while 
the wrist is carried 
well down. What I 
mean is illustrated in 
the third sketch, in which you wil 

a for the prams free rine a cies zt 

ase in playing is still further assured by keepi 

the wrist inclined in the direction in whic the tai 
is moving. For instance, if the arm be held as 
shown in the fourth illustration, the player's 
progress along the keyboard will not be by any 


.' 
A bridge made with the 
knuckles should allow the 
thumb to reach any required 
note. 


WRONG . 


Your wrist should be 
inclined in the direction 
tn which your hand is 
moving, This is wrong— 


—And this is right. The 
arrows show the way the 
hand is imoving. 


means a it will when he carries his wrist in 
the manner depicted in the fifth drawing. 

One of the commonest errors committed by people 
when they first begin piano-playing consists in 
keeping a rigid ferearm and playing their notes 
from the elbow. This method is fatal to ease of 
movement, and should be altered at once. It is 
shown in the sixth picture, the power in this case 
coming almost entirely from the elbow joint. 
The picture below it shows the correct method, 
the power in 
this case coming 
from the wrist. 
tis most im- 
portant that the 
wrist should be 
kept as supple and 
loose as possible, 
and this point 
thould always be 


_— 
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Then Haye, A stiff forearm ts another 
: ier@ 18 common mistake. The action 


the question of should come froin the wrist. 


3 For the best suggestions as to how..fo. 


on to the particular 
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your seat, the general tendency in this matter 
being to sit up far tooclose to the keyboard. and 
tostoop too much over the notes. I recommend 
you to plant your stool at quite a reasonable 
distance from your instrument, and assume 
i easy seat, after the style of the last illustra- 
ion 

All the points that I have mentioned are quite 
elementary matters which will be found of use by 
the most casual students of the piano; and, although 
they seem to be only 
small questions, you will 
find that it is just these 
little things that make 
all the difierence between (_ 
an easy and wocden ¢-# 
style of piano-playing. a _— 

Let me conclude by &' 
warning you against the >~ 
too-powerful use of your ° 
right hand when playing. 
One hears so often the 
bass completely ‘4. good position at the 
swallowed up by the Piano pos stoop too 
strength of the. right much over lhe keys. 
hand’s performance, and 
this mistake is by no means cary to overcome 
because with most peoplo the left hand is the 
weaker of the two nature. Such a mistake, 
however, undermines the whole construction of any 
piece, and upsets all its harmonics, very often 
producing a mere chaos of sound instead of some- 
thing coherent and beautiful. 


BRITISH SMUGGLERS ABROAD 


How Tobacco, Whisky, and Other Luxuries are 
Slipped Into the Land of the Tsar. 

Tar British colony at St. Petersburg numbers 
about 2,000 souls, comprising merchants, mill 
employees, teachers, horse trainers, and all sorts 
and conditions. 

Living is expensive, and although, generally 
speaking, the majorit of our countrymen there 
are doing well, still such luxuries as English clothing, 
preserves, tobacco, and 80 on cost 80 much, owing 
to excessive dutics, that the temptation to smuggle 
is doubly strong, and, as a result, respectable 
fathers of families, governesses, clerks, mechanics, 
and others make a regular practice of procuring 
such and similar articles through friendly 
captains, mates, or stewards of the regular 
stcamers. 

With smart Customs officers as in England, 
this state of things could scarcely exist, but the 
Russian official, besides being easy to bribe, hasn’t 
the energy to make trouble, and thereby cause 
himself extra work (without overtime pay) whilst 
inquiries are being made. 

it is that young ladies frequently run down to 
the harbour, very scantily clad, returning home 
decidedly buxom in figure and suspiciously innocent 
of countenance. ~ 

Did one know the truth, that elegant bust 
consists of a dozen Yarmouth kippers, a new 
silk blouse, a length of cloth, besides several 
tins of salmon. Needless to say, the blouse retains 
a decidedly East Coast aroma for some time 
afterwards. 

When a man has a suit of clothes brought out 
from his English tailor, he simply discards his 
coat and vest, goes on board the steamer arrayed 
in trousers and overcoat, and the rest is very easy 
work. 


The brands of tobacco most in request are those. 


Square bottles of whisky 


made up in flat packets. 
bulk too noticcably in the 


are not in favour ; they 


ket. . 

Endless are the devices to evade the Customs. 
An Englishman had the narrowest of escapes 
recently. 

He had a whole ham slung round his waist 
by o string, and, relying on a flowing mack- 
intosh to avoid detection, stood waiting at the 
steamer picr for the ferry. Alongside was a 
Customs sentry, and, as the fates would have it, 
a wretched little dog was prowling about that 
morning. 

What the bold, bad smuggler suffered when the 
animal scented the ham, and, ignoring sly kicks, 
sniffed round his legs, filled a whole letter written 
next day (with a remittance) to the London 
provision merchant. 

Luckily for him, however, the _sentry was 
admiring the scenery in the opposite direction 
when the ferry-boat came in. 


arrest the swatcher, when detected—— 
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HAIR - DRILL” 


Coronation Offer. 


“ HARLENE 


Great 


A CROWN FOR EVERY BRITISH SUBJECT FREE. 


Mr. Edwards’ first step in this great Coronation 
Offer is to send free supplies of his famous 
reparation, ‘“‘ Harlene,” to every person who 
es 


this crowning glo: a luxuriant 
healthy heed of Laixe 3 


This is the great Coronation offir made by the wor!d- 
famous hair specialist, Mr. Edwards, of ‘* Hariene 
Hair-Drill”’ fame. 

No matter what the present cond'tion of your hair may 
be, no matter how thin or weak, or how worried you may 
be with sca!p trouble, such as scurf, dandruff, greasiness, 
etc., this promise of a crown is made to you. 

Every person who desircs to acquire th> rsonal crown 
has only to till in and forward as directed the free gitt 
coupon below to receive in return a full supply of tho 
necessary preparations for the cultivation of hair-growth. 
Not only will a supply of ‘“* Harlene”’ be sent, but a'sya 
box of the delightful shampoo powder, ‘‘ Cremex,”’ for the 
cleansing of the head. There willalso besent an interesting 
manual of iastructionson the ‘ Harlene Hair-Drill’’ method. 

This is the Coronation Year Gift made by the proprictor 
of the world-famous specific, ‘‘ Harlen2,”’ and the inventor 
of ‘* Harlene Hair-Drill.’”’ Is it not more than sufiicient to 
induce you to begin at once tocultizate anew growt hof hair 
by securing tle necessary preparatic 3 now offered gratis ? 

One has only to examine the tell-tale brush or comb to 
realise that Lair trouble has sct in. ‘I hose few buirs in the 
teeth of the comb and in the meshes of the brush prove 
conclusively that the hair is bezinning to thin and needs 
immediate attention. 

Neglect now may for ever rob you of your opportunity 
of posses-ing a crown of rich, free-growing, healthy hair. 

The ‘ Harlene Hair-Drill’’ method will and does grow 
hair. Not only does it grow hair on those p'aces from 
whence it has fallen, but it strengthens the remaining hair, 
and by systematic oPI lication will turn dull, fading locks 
to their natural fresh, full-coloured condition. The gifts 
that the inventor of ‘‘Harleno Huir-Drill’? makes in 
order to assiet you t> secure your crown are & 

1. Aspccial supply of the world-famous hair-grower and 
ecalp-tonic, ‘ Harlene,”’ the preparation that does actually 
grow hair in splendidly abundant masscs. : 

2. A supply of ‘‘Cremex,” a delightful shamyo> 
powder, tho use of which clears the hair of all loose scurty 
matter, dandruff, dust, dirt, etc., and prepares the scalp 
for the practice of ‘* Harienc Uair- Drill.” 

8. Aninteresting book which tells you just what to do 
in order to grow strong, healthy hair. This Look is of 
the utmost mterest, for no matter what your particular 
huir troub'e may be, the method of ridding youreeif of the 
game is clearly indicated. 

It is eufficient, in order to secure this gift, to fill in the 
coupon given below, and to a to the address indicated. 
With each application must be enclosed three penny stamps 
to cover the actual cost of postage on the pare :|. 

For the convenience of readers it may be mentioned that 
further supplies of ** Harlene” are obtainable of all 
chemists and stores in bottles at Is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d., 
and “Cremex’? Shampoo Puwders, in boxes of six, at Is. 
per bor, or direct from the proprictors on receipt of P.O. 
addressed to the Kdwards’ Narlene Co., 95-96 High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 


A GREAT CORONATION COMPETITION WITH 


£500 CASH PRIZES. 


LADIES.—1st Prize, £g0; 2nd Prize, £23; 20 Prizes of 
£1 each; 200 of 10s each. 
GENTS.—ist Prize, £50; and Prize, £25; 20 Prizes of £1 
each ; 200 of 10s. each. 
CHILDREN’S SECTION. 
GIRLS.—1st Prize, £25; and Prize, £10; 10 Prizes cf 
‘£1 each ; 20 Consolation Prizes of tos. each. 
BOYS.—1st Prize, £25; 2:4 Prize, £10; 10 Prizes of £1 
each; 20 Consolation Prizes of tos. each. 
Full particulars of this competition can be obtained from your 
chemist ; direct from Edwards’ Harlene Co, on receipt of stamp d 
envelope; or same are enclosed with every sample outyit. 


This Coupon entitles you to the Fre: T@al Outtit. 


FREE TRIAL OUTFIT COUPON. 


Coupon entitles its holder* > Froe Ontfit for 
increasing the Beauty and Growth of the Hair. 


To the EDWARDS’ “HARLENR” co, 
95 and 96 High Holborn, Lonton, W.C. 


Kindly send me one of the Toilet Outfits as per your offer in rhore 
article. I enciose 3d. in stamps to cover the postal charges tu wy 
part of the worid. 


Narre oo... ceccecseseneesecereeesnsearsenencerressseees 


Address ........ 6. 


Lervsonts Weelly, Marc We tide 


Lt 


Baown walks wich a decided limp. 
Tais is how it happened : 

Brown was once the guest of a lord who possessed 
a haunted chamber. In this room Brown 
slept. 

— the middle of the night Brown awoke with 
ashiver. Astrange blue light illuminated the room, 
and ghastly shadows flickered around the walls. 

Suddenly Brown saw a dim hand clutching at 
the foot of the bed-rail. . 

“Whatever spirit you are,” he cried, pointing 
a revolver, ‘‘ remove your fingers or I fire.” 

‘There was no reply and Brown fired. 

That is ‘why Brown limps. He shot two of his 
own toes, 


COC 
“ Axp so thisis the end,” said the hero as he bent 
over the form of the dying heroine, while the 
orchestra played soft, sad music. 
“Thank heaven for that !” exclaimed a pathetic 
voice from the gallery. 


>_NOO0OCc 
THE BOY CREW WITH DELIGHT. 
“Waar sort of a boat is this?” inquired the 
inquisitive man at the docks. 
* A cruiser,” replied a smart lad, 
“ And where is she going ?” 
“ A cruise, sir.” . 
“What makes it go ?’* 
“Tt’s screw, sit.” 
“ Who are on board ?”” 
“Tt’s crew, sir.” 
“It looks pretty smart. 
“ We have to keep it clean, or rubbish and dust 
would accrue, sir.” 
“Qh, you're too smart, Where do you come 
from?” . 
“ From Crewe, sir.” 


COC 

“Hat's a lovely act of poetical works you've 
got, Smithers ?” 

“Yes. My wife bought them to find a romantic 
name for baky.” 

“What did you call her?” 

“ Mary.” 

OC 
IT PLEASED MARY. 

“Dow? talk to me, my dear,” said Mr. Subub 
firmly. ‘I say it is a very good thing for servants 
to go to the theatre sometimes. It makes them 
return more happily to their work, il also teaches 
them how to conduct themselves. 

“Mary,” he said to the housemaid, “here is a 
ticket for the theatre to-night. You must go and 
enjoy yourself.’ 

“Tt was lovely,” said Mary the next morning, 
when they questioned her on her evening out. 

“Did ‘you really enjoy it?” in uired Mr. 
Subub, smiling triumphantly at his wife. 

“I did indeed, sir. I¢ was splendid. You 
should have heard that there servant-girl in the 
play sauce her missus !”* 


=_CO OC 
Globetrotter: “You say this is a healthy 


” 


climate, but look at your graveyard, It’s full of 


graves.” 


Cowboy: “That ain’t go nothin’ to do with the 
climate. None o’ them fellers died a natural 


death.” 
ol OC 


POOR CHAP. 

Ir was a very dark night and the 

ntleman returning home along the 

nely road felt  tzifie nervous 
when a tramp appeared out of the 
darkness. 

He felt very upset also two 
minutes later when the tramp 
knocked him down and sat on his 
face while he ransacked his pockets. 

His watch, matchbox, ‘purse, 
and loose change were all appro- 
priated, after which the tramp 

olitely helped the gentleman to his 
eet. 

“Have yom no pity ?”’ gasped 
the injured pelea, om 

A gleam of remorse appeared ‘ij 
in the tramp’seye. Taking half- 
a-crown from his pocket he 

— it into the gentleman’s 

“ Here you are guv’nor,” he said 
kindly. ‘You take this M 
partner is waiting down the oe 
and /he might get cross and hurt 


if he found you hadn't got ~ Yotee Soom the thick fs Set cent ston the Ath lowe, a” 


any money. Good-night, sir! 


=——I will tive “fIve P.W; matchsboxes. Mark postcards “ Swatcher.” 


»___ Quip « 


WHERE FREDDY SCORED. 
Freppy was taking father his dinner, and on the 


way he saw a workman bas a drain. 


“That drain,” said Freddy to the workman, 


“ig the one father lost a shilling down.” 


“Oh!” said the workman, and his face 


brightened. ‘‘ Now then, youngster, hurry on with 
that dinner before it gets cold.” 


When Freddy returned half-an-hour later the 


workman was still working on the same drain 
His face was flushed and excited, and his hands 
were black with mud. 


“Are you eure,” he asked, “ that this is the 


drain your father lost the money in ? - 


‘Quite sure!” piped Freddy. “‘ Because I saw 


father get it out myself!” 


DT . 
Doctor: “Did you administer the sleeping- 


draught at nine o’clock as I directed ? my 


Country Nurse: ‘Yes, sir, but it seemed a pity 


to have to wake the poor man out of the first sound 
sleep he’s had in four days to give it to him.” 
>0 


o<— 
Aunt: “Ah, Amelia, you look very pale. Tell 


~ the truth. You have been burning the midnight 
oil t 


» 


Amelia (lately become engaged): “ Yes, aunty, 


but not very much, We turned the lamp down 
very low.” 


_—_0cCc 
SPOILT THE EFFECT. 
“Lapies and eee said the entertainer, 
“ having blindfolded my partner I will now proceed 
to test her thought-reading powers. 

“TJ have in my hand an apple. Will you kindly 
tell the audience what it is that I am holding in my 
hand ?” 

“ An apple.’ 

“Correct. I have here a watch, Kindly tell 
the audience what I have.” 

“A watch.” - 

“ Quite right. You see, ladics and gentlemen, 
it is impossible to catch her.” 

The entertainer produced s piece of wood and 
a saw, and commenced to saw vigorously. 

“Kindly tell the audience what I am doing.” 

No reply. 

“ This is rather a difficult feat, Indies and gentle- 
men. I will try again.” 

“Can you tell me what I am doing ? " said the 
entertaincr, continuing his sawing. 

“Yes, You are singing!” 

Loud applause. 


f 


AT THE BARGAIN SALE, 


WESK ENDING 
Marce BM, 1911, 


a "gk way Gee 
ov ve! ¢* remark 
James to his fried Pillaor. ‘i 

“ I'm nearly dead,” replicd the tiredone. “ Last 
night-I didn’t get a wink of sleep because Johnson's 
cat was howling so.” 

“ Couldn’t you do anything ?”" 

“Wait. I got up, opened my window, and 
heaved a boot at the cat, just as Johnson cano 
out to bring the cat in.” 

“ Wasn't that all right ?”* 

“No. The boot hit Johnson, and he threw it 
back over the wall“and broke my cucumber 
frames. But that wasn’t the worst,” 

““ What happened then ?” 

“* Why, he went back indoors and Icft the cat 
howling away outside!” 


oc 
“ Don’t mope around the house, Tommy. Why 
don’t you go and play with Willie 2?” 
“?Cos I played with Willie yesterday, and I don't 
suppose he’s well enough yet.” 
>_—_ 0c 


The Editor: “I regret, Mr. Roarer, that my 
paper referred to your starring tour in the proviiis 
as a ‘starving * one.” 

The Actor : “ Don’t mention it. Your statem nt 
was absolutely correct, We only took itv 
pounds during the whole tour.”* 

: fe) 


FOR FRIDAYS ONLY. 

“Moraes, Pm awfully bad. I can't pos:i! ly 
go ta school to-day,” announced James, ani ins 
mother packed him off to bed and sent for (9 
doctor. ' . 

“ What's the matter, my little man?” inquired 
the doctor when he arrived. 

“Oh, my head’s bad,” said James, 

. “ Are your arms stiff?” 

“Yes, they both are.” 

“ Does your right foot ache ? 

“Oh, yes, horribly.” 

The doctor turned to wink at his reflection in the 
mirror. 

“Hm! You're pretty bad. Let me s% 
To-day’s Saturday. You ought to be well by 
Monday.” : 

“What! Is to-day Saturday ?” exclaimed tho 
invalid. “Oh, I thought it was Friday.” 

Ten minutes later James was better, and he was 
— off to school, for the day was Friday, attr 
a a. 
lOc 

Tre waiter, laden with the trayful of tea, cakes, 
muffins, and bread, pa for an instant «> | 
observed a customer sneaking out of the tea-si.op 
without paying his bill. 

“Run, Bob, run!” he shout 
to a brother waiter. “Tho 4 


$0,000,003 ,- 
Fancy vests BARGAIN SAUCY SOCKS two teas, five buns, and a gla vf 
oe oe SALE ay THE BRACE milk going out of the door that is 
qwenseves)- _ [monty covoureo. not paid for! Catch him!” 


> 0OC 
“Waat a hideous ruffian tho 
risoner is,” whispered the «!1 
lady at the police-court. “Titel 
quite afraid when T look at him. 
“Hush!” said her bushel. 
. “That’a not the prisoncr. ‘Tia. 4 
the judge!” 
=O 
TOO PREVIOUS. 
“Honk! Honk! Pip! Pip '' 
The huge motor cane whizvi 4 
along the country road. Sudden’ 
from behind a tree & fanil. -¢ 
form in blue appeared, holding ")) « 
warning hand. ; 
The motorist slowed down. |'" 
felt sure he had been excces' 5 
the — limit, and he there! 
thought it best to take tho }).3 


e 


hand. ; 

“AN right, constable. No.‘ 
mind!” he said. “I'm in » 
hurry. Look here, take this i ‘ 
sovereign and say no more * 

it. Nota word. Good-day' | 
: "Restarting his motor he whi 
away, leaving the surprised (1° 
stable staring at the coin. 

It was in the hospital next 
that a battered motorist was}. 1 
to murmur : 

“T wonder if that cons!+' 
only wanted to tell me that 112 
road was under repairs round ‘Le 

corner ?” 


(See page 600.) . 
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Weex ENDING 
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WHY DONT YOU START TO-DAY? 


Driven from Home | 


BEGIN READING HERE. 

Tis story opened with a dramatic scene fn the 
Vicarage at Hallard’s Cross in which John Hume, the 
vicar, discovering his wife's unfaithfulness, by the 
anpearance of Mrs. Mowle, a midwife and blackmailer, 
c:mmands Betty Hume to leave his house for ever. 

‘twelve years elapse and Mimi, the vicar’s, only 
daughter with only a hazy remembrance of that 
terrible scene at the Vicarage, is in love with David 
Inclis. But in consequence of asuspicion—unfounded, 
as a matter of fact—that David is connected with the 
murder of the husband of Phobe Kenyon, who 
happened at one time to be in love with David, John 
Hume has used every effort, fair and unfair, to keep 
Mimi and David apart. Q 

By doing this the vicar has played into the hands 
of Rupert Lang, an unprincipled Mankgasel who wishes 
to marry Mimi for the sake of moncy he knows will 
come to her. 

Lang is in league with Mrs. Mowle, who now tradcs 
as Madame Frayle, beauty specialist. They belicvo 
that Mimi’s mother has murdered Mr. Kenyon, and 
they know that David has sheltercd her for Mimi's 
rake. This fact is held over Mimi's head as a weapon— 
by Lang for his own designs; by_Madame Frayle for 
blackmail. 

The blackmailer lives {n the same block of flats as 
Inglis, and she has intercepted a letter from Mimi to 
Lim, and substituted another which said : 

“David, I never wish to seo you again.—Min1.” 

The young journalist has believed this to be a 
genuine letter, and it has led to their drifting farther 
and farther apart. Finally, David has fallen into the 
prepared snare and become engaged to Phoobe Kenyon, 
while Mimi, though she hates Lang, has yiclded to 
his importunities and promised to marry him. 

Peggy Fossall, Mimi's bright little cousin and friend, 
has vowed to thwart Phebe and Lang and bring 
Mimi and David together again. 

_She discovers that there is a skeleton in Phebe 
Kenyon’s eapboert and that Bramley Basildon, 
stockbroker, holds the key to it. 


The last few chapters tell how Jarvis, the 
clever detective, is sent down to Hallard’s Cross to 
gather any further information that will help unravel 
the mysterious murder. He has the fortune 
to meet Mimi and, to confirm his suspicion that Madame 
Frayle has tampered with Mimi’s important letter, 
he tells her that the news it contained upset David 
terribly. 

Mimi's manner proves his surmise to be ‘correct. 
Mimi still loves David, and sho immediately comes to 
London to find out the truth. 

David's faithful little landlady, Mrs. Wex, who has 
ect her heart on Mimi and David making a match of 
it. — Mimi and tells her that David will not be a 
minute. 

He is really at Phobe’s, but in answer to Mrs. 
Wex’s telephone call that Mimi wants him, he Icaves 
the widow, despite her frantic efforts to keep him 
Lack, and hurries home. : 

A tearful explanation from Mimi, the truth from 
David, and the two are reconciled. 

That same night David has a stroke of luck. A 

woman ¢alls at Madame Frayle's, only to be told that 
she has given up her business. 
__ David, seeing the woman is in great distress, asks 
if hecan assist her. The woman tells him that she has 
left her daughter at home taking care of a young 
woman, Lily Grove, who seems to have been 
poisoned, and that the girl has asked for Madame 
Frayle. 

David goes home with her, and sends for a doctor. 
The young girl is delirious, and in her ravings she 
reveals the fact that she is Rupert Lang’s wife. 


(You Can Now Read On.) 
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& CHAPTER FIFTY-FOUR (continued). 
3% The Girl who was Poisoned. 
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Outsrpg the bedroom David found Mrs. Gadling’s 
daughter, looking very white and very terrified. She 
was doing her best to stifle sobs. When he whispered 
that he was going to wait, she Icd the way down- 
Blairs to the parlour. 

‘ Miss Grove—was—always so nice to me!” she 

: oked out brokenly. “I shall wait about on the 
nding—in case mother wants me.” 

of he crept back. David went first to the street door 

reset the cabman was waiting, after having brought 

i A octor. He slipped five shillings into the man’s 

o nd and asked him to remain. All sorts of emergen- 
es might arise. Then he returned to the parlour, 


° 
So 
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the neatness of the unpretentious room a tribute to 
Mrs. Gadling. He Icft the door ajar. His services 
might be required at any moment. 

The issue being fought out in the room above was 
between life and death. Now and again the ceiling 
vibrated under the quick tread of the doctor. 

“Poison!” whispered David as he sank into a 
chair, and covered his eyes suddenly with his hands. 
He was very human. His shoulders rose and fell 
under the stress of his emotions. 

But if his feclings were preyed on, his brain was also 
at work. Lily Grove’s broken, rambling utterances 
were still ringing in his ears. 

As soon as Mimi had revealed to him that the note 
he once believed her to have written was a forgery, he 
had asked himself for whose benefit the forgery had 
been committed. People do not forge purposelessly 
asarulo. Obviously the estrangement that followed 
had benefited Rupert Lang. Also, David had been 
quick to grasp—once Mimi explained—that Madame 
Frayle, on the premises and blackmailing Mimi, must 
have been anxious to prevent them from arriving at 
an understanding, and he had already asked himself 
whether there might not have been collusion between 
the beauty specialist and dealer in Golden Specific and 
ae Lang. 

hance is always flinging down unexpected cards in 
the game of life; yet had it not been for his sus icions 
and his resolve to find outallhe could about Madam> 
Frayle, David would not have given much thought to 
Mrs. Gadling's visit to Bewlay Strect in quest of 
Madame Frayle. 

Now, pondering over the words that had fallen 
brokenly and with infinite pathos from Lily Grove’s 
lips, he believed that he had not only struck con- 
tirmation of his original suspicions, but looked like 
being in a position to turn the tables on Rupert Lang. 

He snatched his hands from his eyes, and clerched 
up his fists. He was not callous to the fight being 
waged for a life in the room above, but Mimi was first 
again in his thoughts. There was understanding 
between them now—perfect understanding. But she 
was not free. 

It sent the blood rushing back to his heart to think 
that Lang, still her swecthcart, might f° to her and, 
using her mother as a lever, compel her to submit 
to his embraces, unless he or Mimi was in a position 
to say “‘ check!” 

A vivid picture visualised before his eyes, and 
maddened him. 

He steadied himself, crushed under a sudden, primi- 
tive desire—not to fight Rupert Lang fairly and 
squarely at Havaslam's—but to kill him. 

Was he in the position to say “chec’x” to him now ? 

Lily Grove had babbled deliriously, brokenly, and 
all unconscious of her own utterances; but it was 
impossible for David to regard them as meaningless. 

e told himself that he was not allowing his imagina- 
tion to run absurd riot in identifying Mimi with those 
words of hers, “Don’t Ict her marry him . . . 
write to her at Hallard’s Cross they say she’s 
sweet and pure—and love’s someone else!’ 

And she had also muttered in her delirium of a 
secret marriage, of a husband named Rupert, of 
Madame Frayle, and of Golden Specific—taken in a 
most desperate, pitiful hope that it would pln to 
regain a man’s affcction—and, most sinister of all, of 
a suspicion that poison had been administered to Rer. 

Again David asked the question—to whose benefit ? 

If Rupert ” stood for Rupert Lang, and if this poor 
shop-girl were his secret wife, it would be essential for 
him to make sure of her silence before his marriage 
to Mimi. 

Had poison been administered through the medium 
of Golden Specific? The hapless girl in her delirium 
had afforded David justification for the suspicion—for 
the further suspicion that her husband, “ Rupert,” 
might have been responsible. 

Suspicion was not proof ; but—David was pacing 
the room now—the room above must be searched, and 
the contents of all bottles analysed. 

Then the thread of his thoughts was snapped for a 
moment. Sounds of the doctor moving to and fro 
quickly in the room above reached him. Again he 
offered up an intenscly human prayer for a girl’s life. 

The contents of all bottles must be analysed ! 

David had left the parlour door ajar. As well as bis 
brain, his ears were on the sect—snything to help in 
the fight on the side of life, even though it wero only 
required of him to drive in the waiting cab to the 
nearest chemist's to get a prescription made up. 

He fancied he heard the opening of a door on the 
landing above. A moment later he was out in the 
linoleum-covered passage, and, hearing whispering, 
he went upstairs swiftly and silently. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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breakfast 


or supper— 


in the middle of 
the morning or 
the last thing at 
night — at all 
times and under 
all circumstances 


Cadbury’s 


Cocoa 


makes a refresh- 
ing drink and a 
perfect food as 
well. 


1d PER QUARTER 
2° POUND TIN 


aaa 


Though the tough cough and hiccough plougi) me through, O’er life’ea dark lough my journey I pursue, [ 1a 


. im were not supposed to m 
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The doctor had emerged from the bedroom and was 
{n the act of giving a hurriedly-written prescription to 
Mrs. Gadling’s daughter, but he tumed from her at 
sight of David. ° 

“At once!” he whispered. ‘‘ Everything points to 
@ poison!” 

avid did not pause to question. He was gone. 

“The nearest chemist’s !”’ he cried to the cabman. 

The man drove rapi:lly. It was the small hours of 
the morning, and the streets were desetted Presently” 
a red lamp glowed out. But it took five minutes to 
rouse the chemist and get him down to the door, and 
another seven had sped before the prescription was 
mado up. 

Back into the cab. Once, catching a glimpse of the 
shadow of the cab, it seemed to David that he was 
racing it—Death the phantom driver. 

When he reached the house the front door was open, 


‘ and Pollie, Mrs. Gadling's fifteen-year-old daughter, 


stood on the threshold. c street was stone-cobbled, 
and the cJatter of the hansom had roused some of the 
inhabitants. Here and there windows lit up ; blinds 
and curtains were drawn back ; men and women peered 
out, very much in déshabille. Those thus wakened 
came to the conclusion that someone was taken ill at 
Mrs. Gadling's, and one or two women, actuated by 
humane and neighbourly feelings, proceeded to slip on 
clothes rapidly with a view to rendering assistance— 
as well as gratifying feminine curiosity. 

David bounded from the cab, called to the driver to 


‘ wait, and hurried into the house. The doctor had 


heard the cab’s return and appeared at the bedroom 
door as David reached the landing. He spoke quickly 
as ho took the medicine. 

“Think we shall pull her through yet!” He dis- 
appeared into the bedroom. 

“Thank God!” whispered David as he descended 
to the parlour. 

After that, there was much quict knocking at the front 
door, and David heard Pollie Gadling tell the inquiring 
neighbours that Miss Grove had been taken dreadfully 
ill, but that mother and the doctor were with her, and 
there was a t 
thing that might be wanted. David had left the door 
ajar, not for purposes of eavesdropping, but in case 
the doctor should want him. 

It was a jerry-built little house. Perhaps it was his 
imagination, but it seemed to him that the sound of 
the doctor's footfall overhead became moro suggestive 
of a man going about his busincss in a more isurely 
fashion, and he augured well from it. 

Married—sccrctly married ! , David knew that sho 

, and till recently 
ily Grove was is ieee at Crushington’s. Husband's 
Christian name “ Rupert.” He knew also that men, 
who—as the phrase, for what it is worth, goes— 
“marry beneath them” frequently concealed 
their marriage. And he knew also—having come 
across almost incredible instances in his journalistic 
experiences—that girls and women were uentl: 
im on by “ forms of marriage.” Was Lily Groves 
a legally binding marriage duly registered If she 
recovered, as David. prayed she might, would she go 
back on the words uttered in delirium? It was 
impossible to forecast a woman’s conduct. 

vid went quickly to the door at sound of footsteps 
on the stairs. It was Mrs. Gadling. 

“Dr. Austen would like to soak to you, sir!’ she 
viigese ““T don’t see any difference,” she added 
aie ly, “* but the doctor tells me he’s judging by her 
pulse.” 

David found tho doetor standing at the bedroom 
door. The neighbourhood was not a fashionable one, 
and Doctor Austen’s fees were small, and ho had to 
work hard for them. He had a strong, rather sad, face. 

“She’s unconscious, but the pulse is distinctly 
better,” he said quietly. ‘‘ You can come in. I want 
a word with you ; but I mustn’t leave her.” 

As David followed him into the bedroom,fhis eyes 
sought the still figure on tho bed. Tho sight inacle his 
leart ache. She was only a girl 

“Can you throw any light on this?” asked the 
doctor in a whisper. ‘‘Tho landlady’s vague ; tells 
me when Miss Grove was taken ill she ref: to see a 
doctor, but sent Mrs. Gadling for s Madame Frayle. 
I'm pretty certgin she’s been poisoned, though I can’t 
say by what poison—sxcept some powe' heart 
depressont. Se -administcred—taken accidentally— 
or given her purposely ? Can you throw light on the 
matter? In any case, I feel the police ought to be 
notified 1” 

“So do I,” answered Davide 

Their words, spoken in whispers, had no effect on 
tho still figure on the bed. The doctor crossed to the 
bed, and put his fingers to her pulse. His first concern 
was his patient. 

“You did the right thing !”’ he said. 

“Ever heard of Madame Frayle before?” asked 
Daye concise and emotionless now. 

“ ‘o.”” 

“ Let me enlighten you!” David explained Madame 
Frayle’s profession and montioned Golden Specific. 

Doctor Austen contracted his fine forehead. David's 
eyes were travelling round tho room. He did not 
explain his conduct. He went to the dressing-table. 

There were no bottles on it. 


gentleman in the parlour ready to do any- : 


“ Have you felt under the pillows ?”” he whispered. 
Doctor Austen had been solcly concerned with his 
patient, and had not ; he did so now. Nothing. 


conduct required no apology. Anything that might 
throw light’ on the nature of the poison taken might 
help towards Lily Grove’s recovery. ) 
before a little cupboard nailed to the wall, with a top 
shelf for books. It was stained an art n. 

room testified to a pretty taste. He the doors. 
Thoy were locked. : 

Doctor Austen ceased watching him, slightly raised 
the girl's limp head, and put a glass to her lips. 

David crossed to the dressing-table agin. He had 
noticed a bunch of keys on it. One of them fitted the 
ay “a eae dry things. A th 

e cupboa used sun things. Among them 
two bottles—fairly large, uarineshapel bottles. 
One was empty, save for a drop or two of liquid. It 
bore no label or advertisement. The other had 
evidently not long been opened, and had not been 
stripped of its outer covering, which was addressed to 
Miss Grove, 77 Vincent Street, Kentish Town. It had 
been sent by post, and was labelled—‘‘ Glass, Fragile.” 

It was evident that Lily Grove had opened the bottle 
and taken a dose or doses, without having troubled to 
strip it completely. of its covering. 

David studied the address and the postmark. The 
address at first looked as if it had been typewritten ; 
but a second scrutigy suggested that it had been 
pried with rubber type and a stamp. He might not 

ave noticed this had he not possessed such @ set of 
type and‘ a.stamp himself. 

e crossed with the two bottles to the doctor. 
Doctor Austen smelt the empty one, and thon, very 
cautiously, just moistened the tip of his tongue with the 
pet contained by tho other. It was a gold-coloured 

quid. 

“We must have it analysed,” he whispered. ‘ Tasto 
conveys nothing. I suspect antimony.” 

He placed the tottles on the dressing-table. Again 
he put his fingers to the gicl’s pulse. 

“T think, Mr.—er——’ 

* “ Inglis——” 

“The police should be notified.” 

David nodded. “She is going on all right?” 
he asked. ; 

Ho was answered by an affirmative nod, and crossed 
to the door. The cabman was still waiting.- This 
time David directed him to drive, not to ac t's, 
but a police-station. When he entered it a somewhat 
sleepy. inspector on night-duty blinked at him. It was 
not a case of ing @ definite charge, and he told the 
inspector so; but mstances, both in his own and 
the doctor's sight, justified police notification 

The inspector took down David’s statement in long- 
hand ; after which he scratched his head. 

“ Tt’s indefinite, sir; at the same time you've done 
the right thing. We shall know better how we stand 
when the stuff’s been analysed and the unfortunate 
young woman has recovered sufficiently to make a 
statement. One doesn’t want a uniformed man to 
appear on the scene at this stage. If you wait a few 
minutes, I'll send a detective back with you to have 
a quiet look round. We shall know where we stand 
later. Madame Frayle? Yes, I’ve heard of her.” 

It was in conncction with a forged bank-note whith 
Madame Frayle had endeavoured to cash, though no 
criminal responsibility had been brought home to her 
despite her suspicious inability to exp in from whom 
she reccived the note. It will be remembered that 
Jarvis had been told off to keep her under observation; 
but after his important discoveries in the rooms vacated 
by ‘Mrs. Bethell” and her son, the task had been 
relegated to another man. At this moment, according 
to Miss Binney, who had taken over the business, 
Madame Frayle was supposed to be at Bournemouth— 
a eupposition that might have caused Jarvis to 
ejaculate, “I don’t think 1” had he been acquainted 
with the latest developments. But he had been 
dispatched to Hallard’s Cross, and at this actual 
moment, as David waited for a detective to roturn with 
him to Vincent Street, Kentish Town, Jarvis was 
sleeping very soundly at Oldacres Farm, Wittam, 
Oxfordshire. 

‘After spending the day at Hallard’s Cross and after 
the interview with Mimi that had resulted in her 
journey to London and her understanding with David, 
Jarvis had gone home. . . - 

Farmer Jarvis, six feet in his socks, with an fron- 
grey fringe belting weather-tanned face bearing a 
marked resemblanco to his son’s, was sitting alone in 
the low-roofed, oak-beamed parlour, when the. latch 
—————_—_—_—_—_———____ ee 
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clicked, and a moment later Jarvis stood on tis 
threshold, with an outstretched hand and “ Dad!" 

his lips. And that night before they turned in fa 
and son went to the stables, and the horses seeme:! - 5 
remember John Jarvis. Once Jarvis pluck! 4 
handful of hay from a truss and held it to his no» 5 
as if the scent were very sweet to him. And : 

arm-in-arm, father and son had gone to the .); : 
churchyard “oe at » Cog grave ty 4 
returning to the farm and taking supper toget!).- :: 
ikea ..: 

Dawn was not far off when David returned sy 
detective to Vincent Street. His statement 1» , 
inspector had not included the inner workings «/ 
mind, though he had repeated Ly Grove's wil 
utterances use he deemed them of imp: : 
For.the moment ho was content to put a riti ) 
the train. 

During the drive he gathered that the detecti: 3 
a man of sound intelligence. Pollie Gadling ai: 1 
them when they reached the housc. 

“ Suppose the doctor’s too busy to see me just: ° 2" 
said the detective quietly to David as they ent-r': 4 
parlour, and then told Pollie that he would lis ow 
words with her mother. 

Mra. Gadling came into the room with tr’ 2 
lips. She evinced no surpriso at the detec 9 
presence, and addressed her words to Davi. 

“Oh, sir,” she whispered, “she keeps on as'si1. |r 
her husband—though whether sho knows wh. 4 
saying or not is more than I can tell—and it’s ti: 
I’ve ever heard of there being a husband. Ji. 
knew where to look for him !—but she doesn't «: 
either me or the doctor—doesn’t scem to |: 
when we question her—ask for his name and adr 

David turned to the detective. 

“You want a few words with Mrs. Gadling a! 9. 
Tl leave you.” . 

He went up quietly to the bedroom, and thrim: 1 
lightly on the door with his fingers. Doctor As. 
opened it. 

“ You can come in, Mr. Inglis. Been tothe p °. 

David nodded and entered. Lily Grove 643 
muttering. 

“You can’t find out her husband's name ° J 
address? ” he questioned. 

The doctor shook his head. ‘Mrs. Gadling +3 
the girl's home address. She will telegraph as si 14 

1 
Dy 
it 


a] 


she can. She's going on allright. If you'd siav »' 
her, I'll slip down and see the etective, and tale! 
bottles with me. I'm ea anxious fi 
analysis at once. Mrs. ling is @ sensible won... 
ce be relied on to keep a quict tonguc i ''t 

Alone, David crossed to the bed. Lily Grove v3 
still muttering. He took her hand. 

“Tell me your husband's name,” he said in a !*v 
steady voice. 

But she did not hear. He repeated his wil) 
repeated them again and again. He was trving te 
make her reply 0 Benin repetition. Her eves wi 
half-opened, but no more seemed to sce hi thaa 
to hear him. 

But he still persisted, and then her cycs flicar sd 
as if she were conscious dimly of some presence. 

“ Ru Delamcre—Rupert Lang. Delamere in 
Paris—Lang in London. re were reasons." 
whispered with the docility of a school-child « 1 
upon to answer a teacher's question. “Woo on 
married in Paris—Crushington’s ecnt me there—\ ‘3 
Madame Rose i” 

s 


* e * * 

It was seven o'clock, and broad daylixit. 91 
David admitted himself to his flat with his lat he! 
and almost tumbled over Mrs. Wex, who vas don 
on her knecs in the passage, a healthy if prnet' 
odour of beeswax and turpentine proclaimins 
occupation. She jumped to her feet, but she ask: 
questions. 

“Mra, Wex,” said David, “I should like © * 
breakfast as soon as possible. I’m off to tallu: 
Cross—some time to-day.” as 

Her eyes lit up like diamonds suddenly catching | % 
sunlight. She dropped her duster and polishing 2 
But she said very little. 

“ Your soot-case is packed, sir.” . 

But David took her hand before she could giv: " 
preliminary rub on her apron. 

“Mrs. Wex,” he said, “you've got your W 


“ Hallclujah!’? Or at least what Mrs. \) 
ejaculated eounded something like it. . 

Then she turned away and made for the ki ’ 
Her devotion was practical. She was going | 
that he had a good feouktant before departing. 

But David had much to do before leaving 
Before eight o'clock he had changed and breal.' 
He was just about to quit the flat when the po’ 
shot letters through the trap. He picked them 
One was from Phobe—a demand for an expla 
of his conduct on the previous night. He wi" 
he thrust it into his pocket. 7 

He did not return to his study to answer it. | : 

He reached a post-office on the stroke of cight. 
sent a telc to Mimi to Peggy Fossall’s «!' 
at Upper Norwood. Then he drove to Vincent St 
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tish Town. 


Sen 
Mrs. Gadling opened the door to 


“ “he's a shade better,” she whispered. ‘ Though 
pic doesn’t seem properly conscious. I’ve just sent 
rullie with the telegram to her home.” She shaded 
jer mouth with her band. ‘** Pollie don’t suspect the 
pentleman who came back with you was a detective. 
Ive not breathed a word to a living soul.” 

Good!” said David. 

His next visit was to a police-station. It was one 
ovlock when he quitted it—with Dr. Austen. For a 
fy minutes they conversed together in low toncs. 
]: was late afternoon when David reached Paddington 
Station. 

‘fini had told him that she would retum to Hallard’s 
Cvs, that after their meeting life would be more 
entirable at Hallard’s Cross, for she would go back 
\a love and faith restored to her, and with these 
{ur supports a man or woman can put up with much. 
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Ir will be remembered that Zacky—Hallard’s Cross’ 
bol man—was sentenced by the local Bench to seven 
Govs for being drunk and disorderly. 

Un the day previous to the events narrated at the 
close of the last chapter Zacky had been summoned 
from his cell in Oxford gaol to the Governor's offics and 
questioned and cross- uestioned by a man from 
Scotland Yard and Buddicombe, the Hallard’s Cross 
1-presentative of law and order, as to the possibility 
that he was the Zacky who, many years sack, had 
presented a gun-metal cigarette-caso to someone, 
inseribed, “ M. K. from Zacky.”” 

‘A sober, close-shaved, close-cropped Zacky, in 
ap and clean by virtue of prison disci line, 
mt with something of the glare of a beast of forest 
or ficld in his eyes as he faced his interlocutors— 
the man who had been found drunk in a ditch at 
Hallard’s Cross eighteen years back, since when he bad 
earned the uncnviable reputation of being the village 
diunkard and bad man—just Zacky, save when 
}iuddicombe arrested him, and the local Bench sen- 
tenced him, then more formally called “ Zachariah.” 

Neyapapen do not circulate in gaols, and Zacky 
had heard nothing of the Cricklewood mystery till 
he was haled to the Governor's office with a couple of 
warders for guards—for Zacky was an uncertain 
castomer. The Scotland Yard man had watched him 
closely when he briefly stated the circumstances under 
which the cigarette-case had been found, and for a 
moment the glare of hostility in Zacky’s eyes—for he 
looked on the representatives of law and order as his 
natural enemics and persccutors—dulled as if he were 
groping half-blindly in the recesscs of a foggy memory, 
a dulness that scemed to soften into a look suggestive 
of unshed tears, only to change back to the hostile 
ylare pls an aoe of secretive cunning on the 
face that drink had hardened, yet had not quite de- 
humanised. Indecd, for all his vices, one or two folk 
at Hallard’s Cross had a weak spot somewhere in their 
hearts for Zacky. 

“Never been to Cricklewood in my life,” he had 
enarled. 

“That's not the point,” the Scotland Yard man 
had replied. ‘‘ Zacky is not a common name. Did 
you ever make a present of a cigarette-case of gun- 
metal, inscribed ‘M. K., from Zacky.’ Cudgel your 
memory—go back eighteen, twenty ycars—before 
you went to Hallard’s Cross. Where were you born ? 
Zachariah’s not your only name?” 

“To all o’ which questions I answers—find out for 
ser bloomin’ self. Never mind what my life was— 
if I've made: a mess of it that’s my job—not your’n ; 
und if I choose to get blind every day of my life that’s 
my job, likewise. You run me in fur it—that’s your 
job, and some of yer °—Zacky had glarcd at Buddi- 
combe—“ earn yer money!” 

Nc had snarled somewhcre in his throat, and added, 
da spite the sharp reprimand of the prison Govcrnor— 

“’Eavens’’—still glaring at Buddicombe—“ your 
missus ‘ud ’ave bin a widder long ago—if I ’adn’t 
svared ye fur ’er sake—though maybe she bean’t too 
giateful——” 

The Governor had cut 
him back to his cell. 

The Scotland Yard man did not, however, dismiss 

Zacky from possible association with the Cricklewood 
mystery. He posted a confidential report to head- 
‘uarters and received a cypher wire hak to kee’ 
Zacky under observation on his discharg€, which too 
place on the following day. It was possible thav he 
tight be subpenaed on the strength of the cigarette- 
tase to attend the adjourned inqucst on the remains 
d covered at Cricklewood. 
‘ 3uddicombe, mighty important at being associated, 
qUNeNer remotely, with a big case, had informed the 
: cotland Yard man that Zacky on his discharge would 
make a bee-line from Oxford to Hallard’s Cross, 
and the Red Lion, and the Scotland Yard man had 
Bubarsted confidentially to Buddicombe that it would 
a some trouble if Zacky got another seven or 
ourteen days for being drunk and disorderly. 

When Zacky quitted the Oxford gaol in the early 


him short by commanding 
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morning, he mouched, in his hang-dog way, throvigh 
the beautiful city of learning to the open country. 
But when he reached a spot where he had the road to 
himself a strange thing happened. 


he uttered a malediction, 
fashion, but terribly. ‘Curse ye, flesh of my flesh 
and blcod o’ my blood, and I loved yer, you Judas— 
and my Nell—my Nell! 
—though I loved the drink then—'twas in the blood— 
but she'd ’ave ke 
mine—yer dirty 

it when I came out—three stretch—not your name, 
Judas, as it should ’ave been by right o’ theft— 
and you, brother of mine, go 


he hurled heavenwards must not be written. 


yer—cut 
ye now, I'd Ict ye live and make you sweat bi 

and tears—leastways, I doan’t know that I could wring 
tears from you! 


of a public-house. 
availed him little with his penniless pockcts. 


and no chance now, wusser luck, Drunken Zacky 
now, ’ating most men and women—and all 
Gee hup, Napoleum! And gce up, Zacky—along the 
dusty road to the end—to drink—and to the place 
where you'll meet ’im, and it won’t seem so unbearable 
ot to you, Zacky boy, if you 
frizzlin’ |” 


Zacky flung himself down upon it. 
dry with a craving for the drink that drowned memo- 
rics, and if one only went on soaking long enough 
rotted soul as well as body. 


over his ugly face, 
The Aoomn was ugly when he grated his brokcn tecth 
noisily. 


words, “ From Zacky !”’ his husky intonation varying. 
Eesmently he sat up, and stretched his loose, big-boncd 
imbs. 


and left behind a crumpled newspapcr. 
reached for it. 


one of the edition that caused so much discussion in 
the bar-parlour of the Red Lion when John Jarvis 
happene 
graphic reproduction of 
was much letter-press also devoted to the Cricklewood 
mystery. 


as ko smoothed out the grease-stained, 
paper, and brought it close to 
and read. 


his finger-nails bit clean 
of his palms. 
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He stopped. 
“From Zacky!" he whispered hoarsely, and then 


not in wind-bag, inflated 
She'd ’ave kept me straight 
me straight—but you—brotker 0’ 
udas—only a grave wi’ a name on 
m ! ” 

He raised his gnarled, coarse hands and the words 


“Could I ’ave come up wi’ ye then, I'd *ave killed 
er false ’eatt out! Could I come up wi’ 


fe 


Geeky laughed. “* From Zacky !” 

He glared then along the white, dusty road, innocent 
Had there been one it would have Bristol, who 8ays:— 
“ Drunken Zacky now—when he gets the chance— 


argons ! 
agony I couldn’t move. 


door. 
so swollen that I ha 
months I couldn't stoop without 


can look on at ’im 


Thero was turf beside the white, dusty road, and 


His throat was | The very first 


I was quite another woman. 


He flung himself back, and jerked his greasy cap 


low-browed and _heavily-jawed. nearly four years ago, 


‘Thus ho lay for awhile, somctimes repeating the 


(Mrs.) F. M. Parker.” 


had made a meal hard by the spot, 
Zacky 


Some tram 
hands and feet, or any 


It was a copy of the Eyenina Frasn, an old copy, 


other men and women. 
But be sure 
kidney medicine you reed the Jest. 
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to drop in there, and contained a photo- 
the cigarette-case. There 


‘Again Zacky’s broken teeth ground out ugly sounds 
00d -soiled 
his eyes—and read 


“Er kid—and ‘is !” 
He crushed up the papgr in such a terrible clasp that 
rough it into the horny Hesh 


“Lunnon, Zacky—not ‘Allard’s Cross——” Mid- 
*"Ullo, matey ” —————e 
Zacky glared over his shoulder a look of cunning. Lothian 


suspicion creeping into his over-hung eyes. The 
individual who had swung himself over the gate 
behind Zacky looked a typical tramp, and had greeted 
Zacky as a brother of the road. He wore several 
waistcoats and a couple of shirts. The pockets of his 
ragged coat bulged. He dropped down beside Zacky, 
and pulled out a screw of very dirty paper containing 
shag tobacco. 

“Bly yerself,” he said. 
luck!” 

Zacky had no pipe ; but took a pinch to chew. 

“Thank yer!” 

The other man drew a bulkier packet from his pocket, 
gontamning bread-and-chcese and onions, an odorous 


compoun 
*Elp yerself |” 


“Tye ‘ad a stroke of 


“Goon. 

Zacky did. But was there a twinkle somewhere in 
his small eyes? 

“Tye been in trouble!” he remarked significantly. 

The other man noddcd his head in a manner that 
displayed that he understood the phrase. Then 


presently he jerked a thumb along the dusty road. MEAT FIBRINE 
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“ King of Proosher 2 Wot about a wet ? I've’ada 

stroke of luck!” D . 
“More’n I've ad!” said Zacky, swallowing 

thirstily. 


The King of Prussia was three-quarters of a mile 
along the road. Here they seated themselves at a 
table outside the wayside inn. The tramp called for 
two pints of four ale, and paid for them in pence and 
halfpence. Zacky cast a sidelong glance at his 
companion’s hands. 

“Tye ’ad a stroke of luck!” repeated the tramp 
presently, and called for more ale. 

Zacky mentioned that his destination was Hallard’s 
Cross, The tramp was padding it that way also. He 
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called for yet another pint aplece before they set forth. 

But Zacky was not over-communicative. There 
was another halt at a wayside inn. Here as well as 
liquid refreshment the generous tramp purchased Zacky 


a clay pipe. 
“Share and share alike,” he remarked, somewhat 
thickly. ° 


On they went again till the shade of trees invited them 
to rest. Down they dropped. The tramp pulled out a 
aecwspaper from his wonderfully-stocked pocket. 

“Lot o’ crime about—this ‘ere Cricklewood job fur 
{nstance !”” 

“Only ’eard about it to-day for the fust time!” 
eaid Zacky with a yawn, lay back, and covered his face. 

A few moments later he was snoring. Whether it 
was the beer or the heat of the day or fatigue, or all 
throe mixed, the tramp was also sleeping a few minutes 
later. His deep breathing had developed into distinct 
enores when Zacky sat up quietly. 

‘“* Mate!” he whispered. 

No answer. 

“ Call ‘isself a tec !”” he laughed cunningly. ‘‘ Tried 
to ares me cop the brewer—and bin and copped it 
isse. f ” 

The road was deserted. Zacky ran his hands over the 
elcoper deftly. There wasa jingle of coin, but very faint. 

A moment later, Zacky was mouching along the road. 
When he reached a gate, he swung himself over it into 
the field beyond. 

Then suddenly he became intense. His broken 
teeth were grinding out ugly sounds again. 

“Lunnon—not ’Allard’s Cross—more’n eighteen 
year since I looked on ’er grave—brother o’ mine—if I 
could but find ye—I'd ‘ave cut yer livin’ ’eart out 
once—but I'd make yet sweat blood and tears now !” 

About half an hour later the tramp who'd had a 
stroke of luck—or to give him his real name, Detectivo- 
Sergeant Tibbuts—woke up, and could have kicked 
himself when he found that Zacky had disappeared. 
Tho story of his interview with Zacky, needless to say, 
did not appear in the official police records. 

* s * 


That same evening as dus was deepening into dark- 
ness David Inglis stepped from a carriage at Hallard’s 
Cross station. He was the oaly r to alight, 
and only one porter stood on the platform, lit old- 
fashionedly with oil-lamps. 

Tho porter stared and started at sight of Mr. Inglis. 
They had said unkind things about him in the village 
since tho Bewlay Street murder and the breakiag-off 
of his engagement. 

Then, after a moment's hesitation, the porter brought 
up a forefinger to his cap. 

“Evening, sir. It be sad about the vicar?” 

David caught his breath. 

‘* What's happened ?” 

“A stroke—or summat! Late last night—least- 
ways that’s what's supposed. But ’twas the parlour- 
maid as found ’im this morning, lying on the study 
floor. They do say ’e’s rallied summat—Miss Mimi” 
—again the porter hesitated—‘‘she got back two 
o'clock this afternoon. Mr. Lang, sir, come down by 
the train afore you!” 

Rupert Lang ! 

Inglis hurricd away from the station. 

A premonition had acted upon David like the prick 
ofaspur. He tried to dismiss it as mad, but he could 
not shake it off. There was no vehicle of any kind 
outside the station. He drove his elbows into his 
sides, and broke into a run—long strides. In his 
telegram he had asked Mimi to meet him at tho far 
side of the topse, but when he reached the five-barred 
gate by way of the fiolds he did not pause, but vaulted 
over it. This was the shortest way to the Vicarage. 
Tt was this way Mimi had come the night disaster had 
overtaken her at the atile. 

The premonition still gripped him. His stride 
quickened. Thoughts and questions tumbled and 
raced through his brain. 

John Hume—tragic John Hume—stricken with 
paralysis or apoplexy! A telegram dispatched to 
Mimi at Peggy Fossall’s flat. Mimi, perhaps holding 
herself responsible, and stricken with remorac, hasten- 
ing homo with all possible speed. Then Rupert Lang, 
still Mimi’s sweetheart, summoned. 

Some such thoughts as these were included in tho 
many racing through David's brain. But had shock 
disorganised the balance of his reason? Was this fear 
of his—that he might be too late to avert something, 
prevent something—simply the mad fantasy of an 
overwrought mind ? ; 

He asked himself the question—just as sometimes 
men at big moments ask themselves whether what is 
happening is real or whether presently they will wake 
to find that they have dreamed it all. 

The ged of the Vicarage drive was scrunching 
under his feet. Light gleamed from the vicar's 
unblinded, unshuttered study—even as it had glared 
more than thirteen years back when Mrs. Mowle had 
made her way to the front door on the night of little 
Mimi's birthday party. 

Even as on that night a red-shaded Jamp burned on 
the-vicar's table, at which he was ponning a sermon with 
“* Who shall find # virtuous woman” for his text; 
but the chair was now. Within there was no 
laughter; no sounds of children's shrill voices ringing 
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through the drawing-room, where once young mother 
stood, the good fairy of the birthday revels. 
Boo 


m ! 

The first deep note of nine rang out sonorously from 
the squat church turret, visible above the trees, as 
David reached the front door. Overhead the moon 
carved a thin crescent in the sky, dark now. 

David plucked at the bell—an old-fashioned bell, a 
thing of wire and pull. 1s cxsoked Bhs acme diene, 
complai creature. Suspense dragged out 
moments of waiting into a seeming eternity. What 
was happening within? Why didn’t they open the 
door to him? Again he jerked the creaking bell-pull. 
Ho could not fling off the haunting premonition that 
had kept him company since the porter told him the 
vicar had had a stroke “ or summat,” and that Rupert 
Lang had reached Hallard’s Cross by the previous train. 

Rupert Lang—with a girl in London who was, or 
believed heretic be, his secret wife, who had all but 
succumbed to poison that an analysis of contents 
of a bottle found in her bedroom had rev to be 
antimony. Yet sinister as were the suspicions, there 
was no proof that Lang knew of the mixing of the 

ison with the Golden Specific, and the claim of Lily 

rove to be his wife was so far only based on the 
girl’s own delirious utterances. 

Again David jerked at the bell, and a cold sweat 
broke out on his forehead. The house seemed to be 
untenanted. He turned the door handle, but the 
latch was down. 

Did it mean that John Hume—tragic John Hume— 
was passing away, or had passed away ? 

David’s brain blurred for a moment under a rush of 
memories in which hisown boyhood, Mimi’s childhood, 
Phobe’s, and John Hume's life story—in so far as it 
was known to him—were mixed together in a swift, 
et ees Ent that gripped him, h 

then, but for a t awe Pp m, he 
might haps have Vnttered on the door with his 
Slachel fee He wanted to get to Mimi, to comfort 
and strengthen her as his overwrought imagination 
pictured her passing through an awful ordeal. But 
the other man—a hound, a cur—was perhaps with her, 
thaps with her father, and she hating him and 
nowing him to be vile now, yet powerless under the 
circumstances to repel him. 

All imagination, this, on David's part. But it is in 
the power of the imagination to create Purgatory as 
well as Heaven for a man. 

Once again he jerked the bell; but no answer. He 
stepped back from the door. The lamp in the vicar’s 
study cast a broad glow of lightontothedrive. All the 
other windows were curtained or shuttered, but here 
and there a stray pencil of light told him that the 
house was lit up. David was well acquainted with the 
geography of the Vicarage. Yonder was Mimi’s room ; 
those two darxened windows the vicar’s inst one 
of which Zacky had flung gravel, the night he had 
summoned the parson he hated to Thatcher's Farm. 

But Zacky, and the column story expected of him on 
the subject of Zacky. by Scooper of the EvEnina 
Fxasp, had no place in David's crowding thoughts. 


PARROTS! 


A NEW R10 
COMPETITION. IN PRIZES. 


Here is a new competition, which has the recommenda- 
tion of being the easiest and brightest ever devised for 
readers of P. W. 

On the entry form below we give a. verse of four lines, 
and we invite you to complete this verse by adding a fifth 
line, which is to be a comment or exclamation by the 
“ Parrot’? alluded to in the fourth lino of the verse. 

This last line neod not rhyme nor scan with any of the 
other lines of the verse, but it may not contain more than 
six words, nor fewor than three. 

‘Nhe line you add must have somo bearing on the rest of 
the verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considered the teat by the adjudicators. 

The verse wh'c'1 we wish you to complete is as follows: 

When the spring-cleaning season came round, 
Old Foozler the white-washing tried, 

But he tripped and fell into the pail, 
So the Parrot winked wisely and cried : 


An examplo last line, which must not be used, might 

read as follows: ‘‘Tut! Tut! Man falls again!” 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write the Parrot’s comment on a postcard, and 
address it to the Editor, Pearson's Week Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

3. Mark your postcard ‘‘ Parrot’ on the top left-hand 
corner. Attempts must arrive not later than Thursday, 
March 16th. 

8. To the eender of the attempt considered the best a 
prize of £5 will Le awarded. Inthe event of a tie this 
sum will be divided. In addition, t2n cousolition gifts of 
10s. each will be awarded to tie co npetitors whos: efforts 
come next in mest, 

4. The published decis‘on is final, and competitors may 
enter othe understanding only. ~ 

Awards in Limerick Contest will be found on Page 3 of 
red cover. 
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Then David vetoes himself of the back.’ 5, 
He hurried round to it. It was locked. He ;.:\., 
and rang, but there was no answer. He hurricd | ok 
to the front door. el 

In Heaven’s name what was happening: | 
ie upon ne etd to knock or ring i -siy 
m savour indecoro jarring in u):, 
pla death-bed scene. mile 2S Sone 

He went to the windows of the vicar’s study, }°i-ch 
windows. He tried them, but they were clos! ad 
a ed. Again his brain pla one of its «ue 

ricks. 

It was there Mimi and he had stood when "hy 
Hume had blessed them and exhorted them to ~; | :» 
their lives that it might be said unto them at t!:, 
of life’s journey, ‘‘ Well done, my good and f1:1|,/ 
servant!’ 

It was so vivid, the memory, that he seemed ‘5 seg 
the vicar in the flesh. 

He started back. 

The door had opened. 

Mimi had come rapidly into the room—and ©» tiop 


heels Rupert 6 
The veins 8 out suddenly on David's fir’) 1, 
Mimi had turned, and stretched out her |. ...:!3 


sharply as if to keep the man at his distan”. |: 


to be permitted to take her into his arms and 3)... 2 
one of desperate refusal. 

““No! You shall not touch me—your lips sha!! 1; ver 
touch mine—I loathe you——” 

“You're my wife!” 

Crash ! 

David had heard; had burst open the wii’ vray 


-was in the room—white to his lips, nostrils dis). id 


and quivering. 

Mimi turned with a scream. 

“ David!" 

** Mimi!” 

She was in his arms, 

Rupert Lang sprang at them. 

** Curse you—David Inglis—hands off my wif!” 

David would have swung Mimi to one sid«, an’! 8 
him; but she clung to him,. interposed betw.:1 122 
two men. 

“David, David!’? she whispered hyst ”: 
“It does not count—he knows it does not «1. - 
but my father, David, my poor, brokenhearted fii.» - 
pier —stricken—he thought it for my good | 3s 
afraid of you, David, my love—it does not cn: -- 
but what could I do ?—he, father, dying, marr) « — 
at least, it is not marriage—it does not count!” 

Lang had gone livid. 

= e your hands off my wife!” 

Again David tried to free himself, but Mimi cliny 
to him. 

“ For pity’s sake, remember father !”’ she whisp.''. 

In his bedroom sat John Hume, propped uj») 
pillows in an armchair, one jde of his body stiff, v1! 
side of his face strangely twisted. Yet his back «5 
straight as if a steel rod ran down it, and with |.) 
hand he clasped a silver cross. A doctor stood |: 
him, and the two maidservants who had wi: 
the strangest and most solemn, awful scene of ('r 
lives had just been sent from the room by the div ‘ur. 

“ Betty !”” 

John Hume was tragically indistinct. 

“ I—_want—Betty !” 

One arm was powerless, but he made a jerky move: 
ment with the hand clutching his silver cros*. «'! 
struggled to rise. Swiftly the doctor restrain: |. 

“T insist that you go to bed,” he comm: 
“I’ve already yielded to you too much. \- 
vicar—if you will obey—do as I ask—we sli!I } |! 
you through. God gave you your life—an \ 
no right to fling it away suicidally. You're 9°. '° 
bed. I’m going to put you to bed.” 

He almost lifted the vicar to his feet; there °* 
something almost ludicrous—it would have | 4 
ludicrous but for the infinite tragedy of it all. 
the cassock John Hume was wearing over his pv)" 
= a had Hoewnetls Res es yb 
lysed, patheti thick of speech, he who once 
acer teaned, bad epsken the words of the mi" 
service in the presence of servants and the des 
perpetrating, perhaps, the most ironic tragedy ei to 
many of which he been gaily. ' 

For Mimi’s sake—so to bind her for better «' 
worse before death should overtake him—l't > * 
might after his death go to the man whom he. ' 

John Hume, still regarded as unclean and uw: 
of her. , 

The telegram telling Mimi that her father ha! 
stricken down had reached her at Peggy I 
flat, just after Miss Pi had sallied forth to | 
Phobe in her den, and a moment later anotl" 
had brought the wire dispatched by David, as\in- 
to meet him that night on the far side of the 
at nine o'clock. 

When Mimi reached home, the white-faced arts 
who greeted her told her brokenly that she an’ 
fellow-maid had to bed on the previous "= © 
knowing that the vicar might return late from vi." “| 

y 


] 


a sick parishioner. Next morning they bad fim 
him lying unconscious in his study. It was \") 
when they had got him to bed wit the aid of :4 


—How would you word it so as to describe the contente ? 5 safety-razors for best wires, Mark postcarde” Wire.” (Seep.60¢:) 
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clenched rig 
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feelings, are 
it was no | 
bind her b 
make her | 
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But in tl 
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appealed t 
than the 
whom he 1 
vow that v 
to believe | 

This wa: 
+ did not 
oretically 
tie vicar’s 
leave the 8 
and kissed 

{Te shot 
touch her] 
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and to hin 
herself. § 
through hi 

* Lor pi 

Her wot 
but for Mi 
was litera 
had been 
meet at 
observed, 
have had 

There v 
wide apar 
those sac 
husband, 

“* Hullo 
and be, 
quiet on 
the calm. 

It was |! 


—_—_—_ 


_——— = 
gardener and the doctor that they found a nte in his 
clenched right hand. . 

This was the note Mimi had left behind her when she 
went to London, to go to David, and afterwards to 
Peggy Fossall. ‘And Mimi’s conscience had smitten 
her very terribly—yet who shall ssy justly? And 
the servant had also told her that the vicar on recover- 


usness, in appearance, and speaking 
ing consaner difficult to understand, had asked if 
telegram been dispatched to his daughter, and 


upert Lang should be sum- 
‘And the doctor had told Mimi solemnly that her 
could hold out some bape of 
life, but not much, A second stroke must be fatal. 
Lang came—for her father’s sake— 
she had gone through a most hideous mockery of a 
marriage ceremony, and what she suffered, what her 
feelings, are beyond the description of words. Legally 
it was no marriage, but John Hume had thought to 
bind her by the awfulness of the religious ceremony, 
make her Rupert Lang’s bride in the sight of God 
and Church, 

But in those most awful moments as she listened to 
the solemn words spoken thickly and stumblingly, she 
appealed to @ greater, nobler, and more human God 
than the stern, ecclesiastically fabricated deity to 
whom he bowed down, asking His absolution from a 
vow that was not a vow in her sight, and as she darcd 
to believe was no vow in His. 

This was what she meant when she cried out that 
+ did not count; this was what she had expressed 
ometically when Rupert Lang, having followed her into 
tue viear’s study after the doctor had bidden them 
j-ave the sick-room, would have taken her in his arms 
and kissed her. 

{Te should never soil her purity—he should not 
t uch her lips—he should not touch her at all 

She was still clinging to David! He had her heart, 
and to him alone a all men would sho ever surrender 
herself. Some such wild thought as this coursed 
through her racked soul. 

* For pity’s sake, remember father !’’ she repeated. 

Her words gave both men pause; a moment before, 
but for Mimi, they would h: v2 been at grips—for each 
was literally hungry for the other man’s life. Both 
had been primitive in their passion. When they should 
meet at Havaslam’s proper rules would have to be 
observed, but had they come to grips now they would 
have had their hands about each other's throats. 

There was a moment's pause. The windows were 
wide apart as David had burst them open—through 
those same windows Betty had gone from home, 
husband, and child. . « . 

“Hullo!” said John Jarvis to himself, drew back, 
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“David—I am not that man’s wife—you know 
what I mean——” 

“Are you forgetting?’’ The words came from 
Rupert . His teeth were showing. ‘Are 
you forgetting t I don’t want to make o 
ecene—this is a solemn occasion, Mimi. I don’t 
want to drag your mother’s name into this 
business——” 

‘Great Scott!’ thought John Jarvis, listening. 
“ That’s how the land lies, is it? That’s your trump 
card, you swine!” 

Always » man as well as a detective, John Jarvis 
was given to call a spade a spade. 

“Not so fast!” 

David peeing now, white as a sheet; but the 
whiteness, not fear, but of white controlled. 
His nostrils were quivering ; his voice hed steel ring. 

“You!” Rupert Lang's white teeth were showing 
again like an angry dog that means mischief. ‘* You're 
out of this, and you know it. Get away home to your 
woman—Phabe Kenyon——” 

Before Mimi could prevent it, David had freed 
himsclf. He went straight up to Lang, looked straight 
into his eyes. 

““ What about your woman—your wife—Lily Grove ?” 

A little saliva suddonly oozed from the corners of 
Rupert Lang's mouth. He seomed to have lost 
control over his facial muscles for a moment. 

But David was not showing his full hand. 

“ An infernal lie!” choked Lang at last. ‘“ And but 
for Mimi—I'd ram it down your throat—now !” 

“Tll still give you your chance to do so later— 
though you don’t deserve it—because you're dirt—you 
needn't wait four more weeks—to-morrow—soon as 
you like! But don’t talk big here, Rupert Lang. 
Just mark this: you've fancied the cards all in your 
haad. But I've acquired afew. You dare to threaten 
Mimi with her mother, with revelations of what little 

ou know—let me trace any mischief to you—and I 
utaish the police with certain information connected 
with Rupert Lang alias Delamere!” 

Lang’s lower jaw dropped. 

Outside. just beyond the ed of light stood John 
| Jarvis. His eyes were very right indeed. 

“pw got 

David pointed to the door. 

Rupert Lang’s face became a mask again as he 
crossed slowly to the door. Reaching it, he turned. 

“ T may be seeing your mother soon, Mimi,” he said 
slowly and distinctly. ‘I nevpen to know where she 
is—more than the police do, I ai Shall I give her 
any messages from you? Inglis, I don’t think your 
cards are much better than mine. I advise you to 
| keep a quiet tongue on the subject of that myth you've 
got hold of—about Rupert Delamere. I’m going now 
—to my bedroom. 

“ Mimi, your fathor—when I left him held my hand 
—fecbly—asked me to stay—wanted to feel that I was 
near him. Under those circumstances, do you wish 


me to go? The doctor tells me we must avoid giving 


TE 


him a shock of any kind. Quite apart from all personal 
feclings, I’m afraid it would be a big shock if he realised 
that—er—Mr. Inglis were here—that you, Mimi. 
immediately after that very solemn ceremony rushed 
into Mr. Inglis’ arms. We all lost our control just 
now—talked wildly—without taking the situation as a 
whole into consideration.” 

David clenched up his hands. 

“It would be a bigger shock to him if he knew that 
you have a wife—— 

The buzz of a bicycle hummed from the drive ; but 
when the boy on the bicycle came Icvel with the French 
windows, John Jarvis was invisible. 

The cyclist was a telegraph-boy. When the mail 
entered the study with a telegram she nearly dropped —- 
as she told the other servant afterwards—at sight of 
Mr. Inglis. 

She handed the telegram to Rupert Lang. Ho 
opencd it. His hand shook a littl—becrme 
steady. 

“My father—ill, poor old chap—nothing but illness 
—wants mo!” 

Tt was a lic! 

He walked from the room and closed the door 
bebind him. 


(Another long and powerful instalment next week.) 


WHAT-HO FOR THE BUMP! 

THE nervous gentleman was perfectly certain 
ho was in the wrong train. He had asked many, 
many times, but then, porters aro not aiways 
reliable. There might be a mistake. 

For the last time as the train steamed slowly out, 
he shouted to a porter standing by : 

“ Porter, does this train stop at Waterloo?” 

The porter hesitated an instant, then, running 


alongside the moving train, he gurgled: 


“Well, if it doesn’t, look out for the biggest 

bump you've ever had in yer life!” 
AS IT SOUNDED. 

Tne timid man walked slowly into the post 
office. 

“ Excuse me,” he said, “ but have you any Ictters 
for Mike Howe ?” 

“T beg your pardon! 
said the clerk. 

“Mike Howe. Have you any letters for Mike 
Howe ?” 

“T don’t understand you. 
saying it again, please?” 

** Have you any letters for Mike Howe ?” 

“No,” snapped the clerk angrily. ‘I haven't 
any letters for your cow, or anyone else’s 
cow!” 


Who did you say?” 


Would you mind 
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MARTIN'S PORTRAIT CONTEST 


aud sore dead. . . . He was_ wonderfully 
quiet on his feet when he liked. Voices had preceded 
the calm. 
It was Mimi who spoke.* 
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FIRST PRIZE - - 


£25. 


° And 25 Consolation Gifts. 
JOIN UP THE DOTS TO FORM MARTIN'S FACE, 


Here is the competition prepared by Martin for the benefit of readers of P. 1. 


e Opposite you will find 


nectin 
eo, meth 


a large number of dots. 
Py us,can be made to form a portrait of himself. 


These dots, Martin informs 
This portrait can be discovered by con- 


the dots with straight lines, and you are invited to find out the proper 
of linking up the dots so as to make the portrait appear. 
5 Every dot is necessary to guide you in making up the picture, and must either 


Py terminate a line, or be the point of the angle formed by the meeting of lines. Every 


of the mysterious picture, 


dot must be utilised. Slraszht lines only must be used, 
‘which to complete the portrait so that you have ample time to discover the solution 


We give you three weeks in 


To the reader who most correctly joins up the dots to produce Martin’s portrait 9 


° rs prize of £25 will be awarded. Tiwonty-tive consolation gifts will also bo awar ded 


to thos» readers who come nearest to the winner. 
The prize of £25, Martin hopes, will be a help to the winner 
« in settin up house; but if the prize is won by a father or 


e mother he trusts that the money wiil be set aside as a marriaze 
dot for their daughter, or as a wodding gift for their Sou. 


Martin tells us that he proposes to award three other prizes 
of £25 each in a simi'ar manner. 


RULES FOR 


COMPETITORS. 


1, When you bare compleiesd the portrait of Martin to your satisfaction, Figen yonr name and ad:ces, 


in the space proviried below, cnt it out toe her with your portrait of Martin, an 


place tin anenveiope 


addressed to the Editor, Petrsun's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.L. Noothber commupicativa 


to be inclosed. 


2. Mark your envelope,** Mart. 


in No 1." on the tcp left-hand corn«r, 
e “| 3. Post your attempt to carive not later than ‘Tharsday, March .'0uh. 


%. To the reader who mst correctly eins up te dots to show the portrait of Martin a marriave dot 


of £25 will bo awarded. 1 


n the evento! a te Us prize will by divided, Twenty-five consciition 


gifts will also be awarded to tore who come neares¢ to the winner. 4 
Editor w.li eccept no reepensibility in regard to the loss or non d livery of any attnpt 


ubmitted. 
& # 


6. No corres ondence will be entered into in connection with the comretition, and tel’gzams » ibe 


ig 


nored, ; - 
7 The published decision ia final, and competitors may enter on this understanding ony 
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OT LIVED ON t0zd. A DAY. 


By a Lady who made the Experiment. 


(Miss Ethel Mary Taylor, a member of the Epping 
Board of Guardians, has made the experiment of 
feeding herself for one week on tenpence farthing a 
day. Below she explains how and why she * did tt.) 

Wuute I feel very nervous at being interviewed, 
I am glad to have this opportunity of correcting 
various false impressions which have got abroad 
as a result of my housekecping experiment. 

The history of the whole affair is as follows : 
An old man applicd to us, the Epping Board 
of Guardians, for free medical attendance. Inquiry 
showed that he was in receipt of 83. a week— 
6s. old age pension, 3s. frem his club. The whole 
of this, he said, he handed over to the married 
daughter with whom he lodged in return for his 
keep. 

The Chairman of the Guardians remarked, 
more or less in joke, that he thought the old man 
was paying too much. I seid rather impulsively, 
and making a pure guess, that an old man could be 
boarded for 6s. 9 week. 

This discussion, such as it was, was reported 
in the local papers, and a storm of criticism burst 
around my head. 

I was told I wanted to deprive the old man of 
the necessities of life, and that nobody could be 
properly and sufficicntly fed on 6s. a week. 

I thought that the best way of answering my 
critics would be practically to test my theo 
by feeding myself for one week on 6s., and this 
did. 


MY MENU FOR THE WEEK. 

Before detailing my week’s menu, I should like 
to point out that I do not hold it up as an ideal ; 
no doubt it could be varied in many ways. Fur- 
ther, I admit that as a rule a man needs more food 
than a woman—that is, a man and s woman of 
about the seme age—but I think it is a fair pro- 

ition that the amount of food sufficient to 
Tss6 a young, active woman in health should be 
enough for an old man of over seventy. 

Here is my week's diet sheet : 

Monpay.—Breakfast, bacon; lunch, Welsh 
rarebit and a cup of tes; dinner, haricot mutton 
made with carrots end onions, jam roly-poly 
pudding. 

Turspay.—Breakfast, bacon; lunch, haricot 
beans and a cup of chocolate ; dinner, Lancashire 
hot-pot, an apple for a second course. 

WEDNESDAY.—Breakfast, bacon; lunch, the 
warmed up remains of the hot-pot, bread and 
checse, cofiec ; dinner, braised beef (5 oz. of shin 
of beef at 8d. a Ib.), with carrots, jam tart. 

Tirurspay.—Breakfast, bacon; . lunch, Scotch 
broth containing an ounce of barley, dry toast; 
dinncr, boiled mutton, mashed potatoes and 
carrots, rice pudding. 

Fripay.—Brcakfast, bacon; lunch, bread and 
cheese and coffce, preceded earlier in the morning 
by an apple; dinner, $ Ib. of boiled cod, parsley 
sauce, at remains of rice pudding. 

Saturpay.—Breakfast, a herring; lunch, thick 
pea soup containing two rashers of bacon, suet 
dumpling; dinner, mutton chop, apple turnover. 

Sunpay.—Breakfast, an egg, new laid; dinner, 
steak and kidney pie, Brussels sprouts, baked 
custard and an apple ; supper, remains of dinner. 

ONE PENNY TO SPARE. 

Of course I had bread or toast and butter every 
morning for breakfast, and I had afternoon tea every 
day with toast, butter, jam, and on Sunday two 
cocoanut macaroons at two a penny. 

The cost worked out as follows : 

. 8, d. 
Meat—1 Ib. mutton, 4d.; 5 oz. beef and 
kidney, 3d. ; 2 oz. suet, Id. ; } Ib. beef, 
4d. ; 6 0z. mutton chop, 4Jd. .. .. 
Fish—} Ib. cod, 3d. ; | herring, Id... .. 
Provisions—4 Ib. cheese, 4d. ; $ Ib. bacon 

4\d.; 2 eggs (1 cooking), 2fd.; 4 Ib. 
| butter, 74d. ; 1 Ib. flour, 2d. ; 2 oz. tea, 

2hd.; 1 oz. coffee and chocolate, 1d.; 

bread, 5d. ; cake, Id.; 1 Ib. sugar, 3d. ; 

1 Ib. apples, 34. ; 4 Ib. jam, 3d. ; 3 pints 

milk, 6d. 6. 0 ee ne ne ewe 
Vegetables—3 Ib. potatoes, 2hd.; } Ib. 

onions, 3d.; 1 Ib. carrots, Id. ; ses 
Or 


1 4} 
4 


4d. ; haricot beans, peas, rice, ley, 
parsley, 1d. a> eee Oe si 5} 


Total ww «i oe ae ae 8 
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So that I had a penny to spare, with which I 
meant to have bought a banana, but did not. In 
regard to the meat, it was all English, but I bought 
economically. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the poor buy inferior meat. For stews and pies 
they purchase “pieces,” that is the bits left over 
when cutting or trimming prime joints, rump steaks, 
and so on, and these pieces are as good beef as 
can be bought at any price. 

The mutton was breast of mutton, and it was 
really good. Of course everything was carefully 
cooked. I particularly enjoyed my Tuesday's 
lunch of haricot beans. I ate them with butter, 
salt, and penver, and done in this way thoy were 
simply delicious and also most sustaining. 

RENT, COALS, AND LIGHT. 

I have been severely criticised for making no 
allowance for rent, coala, light, and so on, but 
I do not think it was necessary to do so. The 
old man was living with his own family and would 
not require extra firing. One does not expect 
one’s own relations to charge for things that do 
not cost them anything extra. My object was 
to prove that 63. 9 week would be sufficient for 
his food. 

However, despite the abuge levelled at me, 
I am very glad I made the experiment, for it gavo 
me an insight into the question of boarding-out 
the aged poor which I had not previously posscssed. 
I have learnt a great deal from it. I never pre- 
tended that anyone could live independently on 
63. a week, but simply that 6s. a week is a reasonable 
sum for an old man to pay for his board. 

I have had offers from working-class people 
since my experiment was published to take on 
old man or two at 63. and 7s. a week for every- 
thing. 

If a stranger could board a man for that 
sum, @ daughter who is not herself in necessitous 
circumstances could, Some women have written 
to me telling me how they live on far less than 
63. a week each. They are thrifty and clever, 
and deserve far more than they have. When I 
think of them I feel that my experiment is hardly 
worth while talking about. 


SPOILT FOR LAYING. 

Ir was the motorist’s fault. There could be no 
doubt about that. He took the corner at a 
tremendous pace, scattering the hens which were 
feeding in the middle of the road, and sending them 
equawking into the hedges. 

“Hit Hi! Stop!” roared a countryman, 
appearing further down the road. ‘Stop! I say!” 

‘It’s all right,” said the motorist, as he slowed 
up. “TI haven't killed anything.” 

‘“Mebbe not, answered the farmer; “ but you 
have to pay me ten shillings for three of ’em, ’cos 
they'll never lay another egg again.” 

“Dear me,” said the motorist, as he paid up the 
sum demanded. ‘It’s due to fright, [ suppose ?” 

“* Perhaps it is,” agreed the farmer as he pocketed 
the money; “ but I reckon it’s mostly ‘cos them 
birds is cocks.” 


Angry Diner: ‘Waiter! What do you mean 
by it? These vegetables are stale!”’ 

Waiter : ““You are wrong, sir. I have served 
you only with delicacies of the season.” 

Anyry Diner: “ Ycs. But what season ?” 

SORRY HE SAT. 

Tue little man, hanging on to the strap glared at 
the youth, who was comfortably seated. 

“Sir,” he said suddenly, “are you aware that 
that seat is mine ? I gave it up to the lady in the 
harem skirt who alighted at the last station, and 
now you quietly collar it. I won’t have it, sir! 
This has happened to me before.”* 

For a moment it looked as if the youth would 
decline to give up the scat, but suddenly his face 
changed, and he arose politely. 

The little man slid into the place with a happy 
smile, and, winking at the lady sitting beside him, 
remarked : 

“That was a good idea !”* 

At the next station the youth prepared to leave 
the train. 

‘Said you gave up your seat to the lady in the 
harem skirt, didn’t you ?” he inquired. 

‘* Well—er—of course,” stammered the little man. 

“Never mind, don’t apologise,” said the youth. 
“Only next time you see that young lady tell her 
she left a bag of chocolates on the seat behind her. 
P’raps you'll be sorry you didn’t stick to strap- 
hanging when you see what you've been sitting 
on!” 


WEEX ENDING 
Marcu 16, 19] 
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The Wily Ways of the Money-lender 
wi oo 

Owina to the number of exposures in the I':o-s 
reeders of Pearson's Weekly will by now be fairly 
well acquainted with the methods of the Llood. 
sucking money-lender—of his many dodyi: {or 
extracting o big interest while pretendins to c/\.1 is 
only five per cent. (£5 for every £100 lent). ° 

But there is another kind of moncy-}ivlins 
swindler who has not yet received the attention jm 
deserves, namely, the ‘‘ money-lender ” who i, ‘ 
actually lends. 

Have you ever noticed an advertisement wie) 
offers to lend you within a few hours on wis: of 
hand alone, and without objectionable inyui,j. 
any sums of money from £5 to £10,909 thet vou 
may happen to require ? 

And, further, haz it ever occurred to you to 
wonder how it is possible for a business conor) 
to advance money without security —a thins no 
reputable bank or financier would ever dieon of 
doing—and without making any inquiries 4. to 
your standing ? 

Let us suppose that you have the misiutojs 
to be hard up and, at the same time. suliere| 
trustful to believe that you have really iow « 
private banker at last who will take you @ \ on 
face value. , 

You do not waste time writing. You «in 
person. 

The office is a little less sumptuous then vou 
expected. The furniture of the waiting-room co...) 1 
mainly of the calendars and posters of ins. 15 
companies. 

A seedy-looking youth gives you a printed iona 
to fill up. Soon you are asked to “step this yv 

lease.” 

“Mr. Blank?” you ask of the somewii! vi'y 
individual who receives you. 

“To am Mr. Blank’s manager,” is the tj ly. 
‘“* What can I have the pleasure of doing for you 

You describe your case. He listens respeotir 
At length he interrupts. 

“And om I to understand that you wi-' to 
borrow fifty pounds without security ?” 

“ Well—er—yes. You see, your aly 
ments——” 

“Quite so, quite so. But there are one or ivo 
special points in this case. I do not tor on: 
moment doubt your ability or your willingn-- io 
repay the loan. But supposing—and you will, 
I trust, oe the suggestion—supposing wny 01 
were to happen to you, where should we Ie then: 

You hesitate. You had not thought of thi. 

“I feel sure you will agree,” “the m: 
purrs, ‘‘ that.it is quite reasonable on our}. ' 
ask that you should allow us to protect ours |. 
against this? Would you allow us to in) 
your life?” 

Thore is nothing very terrible in that and mt 
probabl. you agree—the more s0 as you are: 3 
to be a “likely life”’—that is a life to whi: 
insurance company would have no objection: - 
or “the manager” would have adopted 19 
other “‘ gag.” 

An insurance form is produced. You fill it i 
and an appointment is made by telephone sila 
the company’s medical officer. 

A few days later you receive from the “is 


ee 


lender ” the insurance acceptance, together wi! ut 
intimation that “ all you have to do is to po. |" 
premium, send tho policy to us, and we will tina 
advance.” 


The insurance is fixed at at least double 19 


amount of -the proposed loan. You will pev 
something between five and ten pounds jie "i. 
of which the “ money-lender ” draws at ler: ! 
in commission from the insurance company. 

That is as far os you ever get. The ~ ented 
has made a few pounds out of you by this. 
any other expenses he can invent, and he is 6” co 

His first move is to keep putting you of, |" 
“ manager” will tcll you that he cannot «ls. ° 
money himself. This is only done by Mr. !!\\~ 
And Mr. Blank is at present away. Mr. Jolathy 
does not exist. 

You may get angry and produce the letter 1 
wrote to ie But you will probably find tit 
it is worded ambiguously, ‘ We will adv." 
the manager explains, means “ we will ats 
with our investigation.” . F 

Too late you will realise that thero 1s 01° ond 
way of getting money—and that is to carn t'. 
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Ladies, I want to Know why ifs a bridesmaid like a pinscushion ? (Turn to page 598.) 
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LADY 


if You Want To Know How 
Ta Stop a Man from Drinking 


sh. cured Her Husband, Her Brother, 

Haay of Her Neighbours and Hun- 
dreds of Others. %f Ary of Our 

Readers Have One Whom they 

Wish to Cure of Drunkenness 

She Generously Offers To 
Tell Them Just How 
it May Be Done. 


fler husband was a hard drinker for over 
90 \cars and had tried in every way to stop 
but could not do so, At last she cured him 
a by a simple remedy 
and he has not 
touched a drop 
since. The remedy 
can be given secret- 
ly if you wish. It 
is so easy to use 
and so excep- 
tionally good that 
we earnestly advise 
every one of our 
readers who has one 
who drinks to write 
to her to-day. Do 
Mrs. Margaret Anderson. not put it off a 
She Will Tell You How To minute, as the stop- 
Stop a Man from Drink. ping of drunken- 
ness means happiness and prosperity for 
both yourself and family. Do not send her 
any money, as all she asks is that you are 
personally interested in saving one who 
crinks, Send your letter with all confidence 
tober home. Here is her address. 
Mre. Margaret Anderson, 
24 Oak Street, Niliburn, New York, U.8.A. 
Note; Write your full name and address plainly 
—do not delay. 


THE FAMOUS The description 
given of the little 
~ “Mab” se the 
finest shaving 
implement in the 
world is confirmed 
in thousands of 
testimonials. 
Biack Handle, 
28. 6a. 
Ivory Handle, 
3s. 6d. 
The “MAB” 
SAFETY 
RAZOR, 
with extra blude, 
Price, 3s, 6d. 


The" Mab” blades 


" _Co., 
Newhall Street, 
Birmingham. 


Da- WHY PAY SHOP PRICES 2 qq 


BEDSTEADS! 


ion. 
ni- 


forc.sh,or aupplygoods 

or in any way that will s: 

CHARLES RILEY Pepto By MOOR 6T., 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Please mention Pearson's Weekly when writing for lista. 


pysst on seeing it: Official Government 

stamp onevery box—Kaputine is not merely 
“ for’? headaches—it cures headaches, Guaran- 
teed safe—your headacke is gone in ten minutes 
—or your money back—(write and tell us, we 
will refund your money instantly). 


KAPUTINE 


Cures Headache. Cures Neuralgia. 
Chemists, or 


at from 
Vine ted, (Seostg, tale, 3S;) 18 to 1/- 


BROOKS’ NEW CURE 


Brooks’ Arpliance. New FOR 
Gircovery. Wonderful. No 
obnoxious springs or pads, 
Automatic Air Cush ons, 
Binds and draws the 
broken parts to- 
gother as you would 
@ broken limb. 
No Salves. No lies, Dura- 
abie. Cheap. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
CG. E BROOKS, 434 Bank Buildings, 
Kingsway, LONDON, W.C. 


YoU MAY WIN 


A SITTING from 
prizefowls,ducks, 
geese, or turkeys 
—or a PULLET, 
DUCK,  GOOSE, 
TURKEY, or 
RABBIT of noted 
Strain, or—. 


OSES AI EES SS 


PRIZES OF 
PEDIGREE STOGK 


Offered to readers of 
_THE SMALLHOLDER. 


There is no Entrance Fee. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 


t 
d 


YOUR CLUB MAY 
WIN 


a Pedigree GOAT, 
or PIG, or COW. 
Read carefully 
the rules and 
enter at once. 


“«: GARDEN: FARM 


Published Every Thursday. 


Price 1d. 
Of All Newsagents. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisem 
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DRESSING V.ITH ZAM-BUK. - 


O the damp, boisterous, 

biting March winds make 
your face and lips sore, or your = 
hands and arms red, rough, and 
scaly? Zam-Buk will stop the itchy 
smarting, clear away every blemish, and 
make your skin velvety-smooth—soft, strong, 
and clear with the bloom of health. Zam-Buk also has a 
wonderful power in cleansing the tiny pores of the skin, and 
in effectually removing pimples, blackheads, rashes, and all 
manner of itching skin outbreaks. 

Zam-Buk is made from the rich juices of rare medicinal herbs, 
scientifically blended, refined, and concentrated by unique 
processes. Zam-Buk is free from the nasty animal fats and 
mineral poisons that are found in ordinary ointments, creams, 
and lotions, and the skin gets renewed and refreshed from its use. 

Miss A. E. Drake, of 10 Avenue Road, S. Norwood Park, London, S.E., writes: ‘After 
@ walk in the open air, or ajter washing my face, the skin used to smart terribly. Ordinary 


eittments and remedies were utterly useless, and I was in desyair. Then I tried Zun-Buk, 
which at once soothed the irritation and removed alot of nasty Llotches/rom my face aud necl:.”” 


SOOTHING & SMOOTH: NGx. 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


TH'S PHENOMENAL OFFEE is made to the Readers 
of I'earson’s Weekly, 163/11. Un receipt of P.O. for 5/6 
we wiilforward direct from our Looms to your 


a 


Lal lps ad-iress oue of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL ” 
ORDERS RECEIVED} PeAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA 
ROYAL PALACE er ad teed . 
STOCKHOLM. 


LETS 


suitable for Drawing-room, Dining. 
room, Bedroom, &e., handsemely bor- 
dered, in Thirty Turkey patteriss and 
fasbipuable seif-shades of Crimson, 
Grecus, Blues, and Art Culourings, to 
suit all requirements, and lurge eno -gh 
@ to coverany ordimary-siz.d room. ‘These 
Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


will be sent out as Sample Carpets 
thus showing the indentical quality we 
supply in all sizes. They are inade 
of materialequal to wool, aud being 
a speciality of our own, can only be 
m obtained direct frown 
our looms,thus savit: 
the purchaser al 
middle profits. 
OVER 400,000 
2SOLD DURING 
THE PAST 


Money willingly re- 
turned if not approved 
Thousands of Re- 
t Orders and 
usolicited Testi- 
mopials received, 
With every Carpet 
we shall ABSO- 
LUTELY GIVE 
“a AWAY a very hand- 
some Rug to match, 
B or we will send Two 
Carpets ani TWO 
BUGS for 10,6. 
ILLUSTRATED BAR. 


A ¢ s 
ae ~ a ts _ Minee Carpets, Hearthrugs, 
ips cies aaron Overmeatels, Bedsteads 
je Lineas, Curtalas, etc, POST FREE if meationing ‘* Peerson’s Weekly’’ 16/3/ 
pew iy N.B.—Foreign orders executed, packed free, snd shipped at lowest rates, 


TzurcRaruic Apprxess : ‘ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.'s payable to 


F. HODGSON & SONS (2e:c2 ccd" iecucc: WCODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Matrimony Sandwiches. F : 
Lay thin slices of rich fruit cake between slices 

of thin bread-and-buttcr ; cut into fancy shapes, 

and serve. 

Rice and Prult. 

Place a teacupful ot well-washed rice in a 
double saucepan and let it cook slowly till the rice 
has taken up all the milk, but it must not be too 
dry. Flavour and sweeten this. Make o wall of 
it ‘on a dish and fill the centre with nicely stewed 
fruit. 


Mashed Parsnlips 

Make a good dish when greens are scarce. 
Boil till tender, and then drain. Mash finely with 
a fork, moisten with butter and a little milk, season 
with pepper and salt. Put the mixture into the 
oven to get hot, and serve. 


A Veal Goose , 

Is a good and economical dish for a family. 
Bone a good size piece of breast of veal, lay it on 
board. Cover it thickly with sage @d_ onion 
stuffing, roll it up tightly, and bind it with tape to 
keep it inehape. Roast, basting it carefully. 
Home-made Baking Powder. 

Take ono pound of ground rice, half a pound of 
tartaric acid, half a pound of bicarbonate of soda. 
Have all perfectly dry and freo from lumps. Sift 
two or three timos through a fine sifter so that it 
may be thoroughly mixed. Placo in tins, and store. 
‘This will keep for months, and will be found most 
economical. 


Leicestershire Cheese Cakes. 

Curdle one pint and a helf of new milk with 
a teaspoonful of rennet. Break the curd with a 
wooden spoon and drain away the whey. Add to 
the curd one beaten egg, @ dessertspoonful of 
brandy, one tablespoonful each of sugar, currants, 
and chopped peel. Line some patty pans with good 
short paste. Fill with the mixture, and bake. 

A Cheap Pork Pie. 

Get one pound and a half of lean pork 
trimmings, and cut in small picces. Place a layer 
in the bottom of a piedish, lightly sprinkle with 
black pepper and powdered allspice ; then a thin 
layer of par-boiled potatoes in slices, and so on 
till the dish is full. Pour over a little stock or water, 
cover with paste, and bake. This will require slow 
cooking or the meat will be hard. 

A Delicious Spice Cake. 

Rub three ounces of good dripping and two 
ounces of butter into one pound of flour. Add a 
teaspoonful of baking-powder, a pinch of salt, and 
four ounces of sugar. Beat two eggs with a gill of 
milk, add a teaspoonful of mixed spice, then pour 
into the dry ingredients and make into a light 
dough. If ‘necessary, add a little more milk. 
Pour into a well-greased tin, scatter some chopped 
almonds on the top, and bake. 

Spice Dripping Cake. 

Take one pound of well-dried flour, add to it a 
small spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of bakin: 
powder, and a small half teaspoonful of groun 
ginger. Rub six ounces of good dripping into the 
flour and four ounces of sugar. Beat up one or 
two eggs with sour milk, add half a teaspoonful of 
mixed spice. Work the whole into a nice light dough 
and beat with a wooden spoon for five or seven 
minutes. Bake in a moderate oven for one hour 
to one hour and a half. 

Currant and Mint Tart. 

Not many Eeeple willghave heard of currant 
and mint tart. The combination sounds rather 
extraordinary, but the dish is relished by a good 
many people. Line a saucer or baking-tin with 
paste, put in a good layer of washed currants, and 
spread some fincly-chopped mint over them. Add 
a liberal amount of sugar, and cover the tart with 
pastry. Bake, and serve cold with powdered 
sugar.—(Prize won by Mas. YEOMANS, Boughton 
Cottage, St. John's Avenue, Bridlington.) 

Pavourite Pudding. 

Grease a piedish and ornament the sides with 
split raisins, put some thin slices of bread-and- 
butter in the dish with a few sultanas or a little 
chopped fruit between each. Beat the yolks 
of two eggs and the white of one, and add one pint 
of milk sweetened to tastes pour this over the 
bread-and-butter, and let it stand one hour. Bake 
in 8 moderate oven till set. When done turn out 
on a dish, with the brown side downwards, spread 
a little jam on the top, and ornament with the white 
of an egg beaten to a very atiff froth. 


I will give ten pairs of scissors for the best solutions. 


ome Noles Fage “toss.” 


better plan is to send him to bed for two or three 
hours. 


pleasure in making their clothes. Buy a set of paper 
patterns and let the children cut out and make the 
garments for themselves. 
learn to make their own clothes later on. 


dissolve a little powdered boracic acid in boil 
water. 
part. Remove all dirt and bandage the hurt. 


starch into it, and then fold it up and leave it 
for three days. 
and the pelisse will be perfectly clean. 


for their play-room. No youngsters will thrive in 
darkness, therefore admit all the light and sun 
possible to rooms where children are. 


much lighter if 


shown in the illus- 
tration. Fill in 
the cornersof the - 
stairs with 
triangular-shaped 


and dust will not 
be able to get into 
the corners, 
thereby saving a 


time as well as protecting the paint work. 


and not imitations. Russian bristles are the best ; 
they are obtained from the back of the wild boar. 


seven inches in length. They taper in shape and 
are either black or white. Only tho butt end is 
used for hair brushes, the other part being employed 
for paint brushes. 


a black bristle, and is less stiff than the Russian 
kind. 


the white variety being regarded as the best. 


frequently used. To detect an imitation bristle 
run you finger down the centre of the brush. If 
the 


position they are genuine, but if they return 
slowly to the original position it will be well to 
examine them carefully, as they are probably fibre. 


of the brush by wire. 


= 


Traces of Mud 

May be removed from black materials 4 
rubbing with slices of raw potato. = 
Before Cooking Hominy 

Soak it for twelve hours in tepid water ¢: 1', 
stove or in a cool oven. Do not salt it dui; 1), 
process. = 
Before Laying Carpets 

Spread newspapers over the floor, aml i* ,: 
have any fear of moth, scatter some pry : 
powder about. . 
When Prying Pat 

Catches fire, do not pour water on it, a: i: 
spreads the flame. A handful of earth uv: 
will quickly quench the flames. 

Wrap Stale Loaves 

In acloth, dip into hot water for half a tiie, 
take off the cloth, and bake for a quarter of #1: i cue 
in a steady oven. This will make them lise uew 
bread. 

When Sink Pipes 

Are stopped sg have a kettle of w stor, 
put in a handful of washing soda, boil 1). and 
then pour the water down the sink. linc. uty, 
use a second kettleful. ’ 
Washing Blankets 

Is not the difficult matter some people inicine, 
Certainly March is the month for it, for the winds 
will dry them quickly, and, after all, dryinz ia 
very important matter. 
Never Sweep Dust 

From one room to another, nor from 1)’ irs 
to the lower part of the house. Always ts). 1 up 
in a dustpan where you have previously 1! . d 
some damp tea-leaves. —_ 
Stained Boards 

Are quite casily managed. Scrub the |) rs 
and when quite dry apply a very thin coi! oi sone 
size. When quite h aint on the stain. cnr 
it evenly and not too dark, as that cour sib 
wear.—(Reply to HoMER.) 

To Preserve Patent Leather Shoes and Bocts. 

Rub the leather with a little fresh butters. on 
as tho boots or shoes are removed from the fov!. 1 
leave the butter on thom till noxt required toi vs 
Then polish with a soft dustor. Treated in ths» sy 
the leather will never crack, 

To Clean Carpets. 

Rub the surface of the carpet clean with Wis 
mixture, then rub dry with clean cloths. 1's. 1.3 
one quarter of a pound of soft soap in one 2. ca 
of warm water, then add two ounces of fiji 
ammonia. Bottle for use. Only do a sitcil j we 
of the carpet at a time, and constantly (1.10 
your flannel.—(Reply to Mary B.) 
When Boiling Clothes. 

A few slices of lemon put into the copp<s “! ra 
boiling clothes will make them beautilully «i's. 
The lemon will also take all stains out of }: vi: 
kerchiefs and children’s pinafores. Cut the} un 
without rind, and let it remain in the boiler ti 13 
clothes are ready to come out.—(Prize w by 
Mrs. A. NickLeM, 75 Salisbury Road, High L *) 
whitewash. 

I am very glad to repeat this recipe, for 1 tool 
sure ga 4 other people will be glad of it a1 8 
season. Stir six pounds of whiting smoot!.!\ «0 
cold water. Steep three ounces of glue in sd 
water for twelve hours, then heat till dissoly ¢ 

ur into the whiting while hot. The wash tt 

of the consistency to apply with a whit, 1 
brush.—(Reply to HousE-CLEANER.) 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


is a phrase taught to every school child is 11113 
trative of concentration, or “ much in little” Su" 
the “Multum in Parvo” of the food world | tlie 
Currant. How little, but how good! Wi. 
growing, it is smiled upon by the glorious Southei 
sunshine, deriving the inestimable benefits «f (9 
generous rays and the pure clear air of ap one! 
parably beautiful climate. Then, when thor 
xipe, the grape is dried by the heat of the >=? 
ean that nurtured it. Nature, and Nature «® 
contrives to provide us with the treasured ¢ )¢% 
trated sunshine wrapped up in the Currant. be 
is why Currants are so nutritious, 80 plea) 
the taste, and altogether desirable that suv “'-* 
est medical authorities recommend thein for¢ ip 
stant uee. Not on occasions should Curminss 
eaten, but regularly. Countless delicacies © 
made with Currants. All are wholesome *? 
cheap. 


HINTS FOR MOTHERS. 
Do not slap a child if he is naughty. A far 


Cnitpren love their dolls, and will find much 


In this way they will 


WHEN achild falls and cuts its hands or knees, 


only 


= 
Allow it to cool and bathe the inju Bang 


Ir baby’s white pelisse is dirty, rub powdered 


Afterwards brush out the starch, 


Give the children the sunnicst room in the house 


MAKES DUSTING EASY. 
Tux work of dusting the stairs can be made 


ou adopt the 
ittle evice 


ieces of wood, 


deal of 


HOW TO CHOOSE A HAIR BRUSH. | 
In the first place, the bristles must be real bristles 


Russian bristles are very stiff, and are about 


The next best variety comes from China. It is 


German bristles vary in length and quality, 
Imitation bristles in the shape of fibres are 


ristles spring back quickly into an upright 


See that the bristles are fastened to the back 


OF 


THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL HINT. 


When putting blankets away to store 
them, place a few pieces of dry yellow- 
soap arse the folds. This is anexcel- 
lent method of keeping awaymoths. Keep 
the blankets perfectly clean, and air them 
in the sun from time to time. 


TO LADY READERS. 

Here is an opportunity for you to win a splendid pair of 
scissors for your work basket. 

As I’ve already announced, I want to ace if you’ve an 
ideas or hints which will help to make this page of peanticl! 
use to housewives, housewives to be, and mothers. 

And Iam ag to award a pair of scissors to those 
readers who can help me in this way. 

rpseray i for instance, you know how some attractive 
and useful little thing for the home can be made easil 
and cheaply ; write and tell me all about it, giving full and 
clear ripe: and if I decide that I can use it on this 
Page, will award you a pair of scissors. 

© sup} g you have a wonderful old recipe, such as 
is not to be found jn any cookery book, or supposing you 
have some brand new idea in fancy work, or some brilliant 
way for saving labour in housework; these are just the 
ar I =sat ‘ou to mane ai 
course, it’s no use sending ordinary recipes or ordinary 
hints for the home that have already soneated, 

If you want them returned you must send a stamped and 
addressed envelope. Send ideas to ‘‘ Isobel,’’ care of the 
Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 

Mark your envelopes “‘ Hints.” ISOBEL. 


Mark postcards “ Bride.”’ (See page 600.) 
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WEEK ENDING 
{arcu 16, 111. 


WE will send to you, carriage paid, this 
Beautiful Brass and Black Bedstead 
for 26/-, Easy Terms. 


It is 4ft. Gin. wide, strongly made and finely finished. In 
fact, it is the best-class cheap bedstead on the market. 2s. in 
the & off for cash. 

Woven wire spring mattress on raised frame to fit this or any 
other 4ft. Gin. wide bedstead, 16/-. 


Bedstead Catalogue Post Free. 


Catesbys Ltd. 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


Clothes as Sweet as Roses 


In my Garden Dry, 
White as pure White Roses, 


Proving well that I 


Use SUNLIGHT. 


Snow white linen has a charm of 


its OWN. 


Its freshness, sweetness, 


purity appeal so strongly to our 


inborn love of wholesomeness. 
That is why Sunlight Soap appeals 
to people, not only because it 
ensures snow white linen quickly 


and easily, but because it is in 


itself wholesome and pure. 


Sunlight Soap 


The name LEVER on Soap is a guarantee of 
Purity and Excellence. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are Inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All commur.ications should be addresscd to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly,’’17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning fcr the foliowlng weck’s issue, 


FREE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
Pilnstea ted) Contatnng valuable remedies for ail 
ailments, rite to.day.— P. W. “Herbalist,” 03 
Charing Croes Boad, London. 


EOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and 
Pi vsical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, ard 

Ned Troubles. Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
sent eealed, post free, two stamps.—P, J, Murray, 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


TYPE WRITING. — Novelists, story-writers, 
clergymen and others who require their manuerrip!s 
typewritten, should send a pokes for terme io 
Dies Mori is, 14 Bridge Road, Hammeremith, London, 
W. €pecial reduction for long stories. 


ASTROLOGY.-— Your future important events 
foretold. Marriage, Partner described, Bueincss, 
Speculation, ( hanges, Legacies, Lucky Days, }’lanet, 
etc. Send dirth-date, 1/- P.O., stamped envelope.— 
Madame Marion, 4 Robertson Avenue, Edinburrh. 


OLD ARTIPICIAL TEETH BOOGHT; 
call or forward by post; full value per return, or offer 
made.— Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 
68 Oxford Street, London (Estab. 100 years). 


BABY CARS direct from fastens on approval; 
cal e paid; we save you 5/- in the ; cash or easy 
payments from 4/- monthly. Wonderful value. 

end today for splendid new catalogue, post free. 
—Direct Public Supply Co. (Dept. 63), Coventry. 


BLUSHING CURED.-— Doctor's famous 
recipe 1/- order. Testimoenials.—H, Stevens (Boz 2) 
71 Back Picradilly, Manehester. 


VARICOOEBLE.-—Every man saffering from 
Varicocele and ite sccompanying eet, and 
nervous weakness shou'd send for illustrated circular 


Bent sealed, post free, two samp Be B. Norton, 
a Cc. 


ABTROLOGY.— Events, Chan, Forturate 
Days, Evsiness Success, Matrimony. ‘wo yeors’ 
future added. Send birth-date, 1,- '.0.—Prof. Gusld, 
Clare House, Whitcburch Koad, Cardiff. 


YOU CAN EARN ?!. an hour.— Pull particulars 
of employment, apply K., 89 Alde:sgate St., London 


G@. & L.—GOOD & LASTING. futts to Measure 
296 to 63/- euch. Suit Lengths, 3/- to &6 per yard 
Satisfaction gunranteed. Big Mis i Patterns and 
Purticulurs Post Free.—Groves & Lindley, 29 Liva 
Buildings, Huddersfeld. 


GOODS ON CREDIT.—Pay monthly instal- 
ments ufter delivery. Boota, Suits, Costu:ves, Furs, 
Overcoata, Jewellery, Blanketa, Cycles, Watches, 
Musical Instruments, everything.—Credit Supply 
Co., Exchange Bidgs, Norwich. 


HOW TO KEEP FIT.-—A “One Minute” 
Dally Fxercise Card, containing 20 Photographrand 
full instructions, can be supplied post free for Nire- 

nee, from The Publisher, 18 Henrietta Street, 

mion, W.C. INVEST 8d. & KLEP FIT. 


TO POULTRY KBEPERS.— Al! readers of 
this paper who keep poultry should obiain particu ars 
of the remarkable scheme by which the Eddor -f 
The Smallholder is supplying suitable persons with 
pedigree fowls, ducha, geese, turkeys (and other jive 
ack) of the fi.est strains free of charge with the 
object of establishi:g Breeding Centres throughout 
the country and meting effeotive'y freien compe- 
tition in the British Egg and Poultry Markets,—Send 
p st-curd for fuil particulars of P.digree Live 8tock 
Competition, 19:1, te the Editor of The Smallhoider, 2 
Maiden cane, London, W.C. 


nal, the ‘COMP BTITORS' BULLETIN,” 
containing invaluable information and spontanrous 
letters of thanks fr.m many prize-winners who 
could not catch the judge’s eye till they tried us. — 
Address, Supt. C. A. A., 28 Belmont Guidens, West 
Hartlepool. 


8 CHINESE STAMPS PREB!— Mention 
gift B. 87. Bend 1d, postage.—Bright & Son, itt 
Strand, W.C. 


SLEIGHT CP HAND TRICKS.—A few 


simple conjuring tricks aro slways usefuli. the after 
dinner interval. You con learr @ nunter «f effer- 
tive tricks which need little or no epparatus with 


very litte trouble by studying 
Sleightaand Pocket Tricks,” by C. hang N 
12 to A. F. sowter, Vubiaber, 17 Lenreite Street, 
London, W.C. 


ve 
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TRY TO WIN MARTIN'S £25. 

Manrtn’s reat marriage-dot puzzle appears on 

age 595, and I must confess that it is exccedingly 
ingenious. If you are a young man ora young lady, 
ty to win the £25 as a marriage portion for yoursell, 
and if you are a father or a mother try to win 
the £25 as ao marriage-dot for one of your children. 

And remember that Martin has given three more 
macciage-dots of £25, which are to be competed for 
after the first one has been won, 

THE LIFE OP A BEGGAR. 

A Few wecks ago a rather remarkable man came 
before the magistrates on a charge of vagrancy. 
In the evidence it transpired that the prisoner was 
intimately acquainted with the whole art of 
bogging from A to Z. Moreover, being an intelli- 
gent man, he had written up some of his 
experiences, and tho magistrate described his 
writings a3 forming a most interesting document. 

Ilere, therefore, was an opportunity not to be 
missed, and Mr. P. Doubleyou was dispatched to 
get the prisoner's story. You will find the first 
portion of “ The Life of a Beggar” on page 579. 


SCOTTISH READERS-—LISTEN! 

I nave another surprise in store for my Scottish 
readers, of which I shall tell them details quite 
shortly. The novelty will lie in the nature of the 
prize, and all I am going to tell you just now is that 
the competition has nothing whatever to do with 
football. Wait and sec! 


MEANNESS OR THRIFT. 

Avery interesting letter comes to me from T. T., 
who writes: “I used to think I was thrifty ; but 
I have been told lately that Iam mean. I am sure 
I don’t feel mean, but because I put by for a rainy 
day instead of spending all I have I am called 
mean, and it hurts. My husband was out of 
work for ten months without our getting into debt, 
and most of the people who call me mean could not 
stand alone for a week. I think I am only 
thrifty.’—— 

Quite so, T. T. But if I were you I would not 
Iet their taunts “hurt” me. It is easy enough to 
distinguish between meanness and thrift. To put 
off. going to the theatre to eave the expense is 
‘thrifty. To let anothcr pay for your seat without 
returning his hospitality is meanness. It is thrifty 
to save your own money. But it is mean to spend 
other people's. 

NO RAILWAY TICKET. 

Sometmes I am called upon to give legal advice. 
For instance, Campriin asks: “If you are 
travelling without a ticket and offer payment 
when the collector arrives, is it not possible for the 
collector to ‘ cut up rough’ and refuse the payment, 
and have you locked up ?’’—— 

No, Campruan. That is, provided you have 
some reasonablo excuse for being without your 
ticket. If, however, you are “ attempting to cvade 
payment” cf your fare you will probably be given 
in charge—and quite rightly, too. But under 
ordinary-circumstances the worst that ao collector 
can do is to charge you the full-fare from the 
starting-point of the train. 

‘The law does not jump on honest men, C:MBRIAN ; 
but it is fairly wide-awake to catch those who do 
not respect it. ‘ 
Es. 4d. OF MARRIED LIFE. 

SomETIMEs an article that has appeared in 
P.W. suggests o question. ‘After reading 
*Economy Extraordinary,’”? writes PERPLEXED, 
“{[ am writing to ask whether a young couple 
can exist or live with any degree of comfort on 
£2 per week 2?” 

Considering thet $3,000,000 out of our population 
of 44,000,000 exist on less than £3 per week, 
Peurrexuy, I should say off-hand that a very large 
number indecd must find it possible to live on £2 
ner week or less. Of course, it largely depends 
on your tastes, PerrLEXeD, and to a still greater 
diegree on your character. A man with on income 
of £100 a year cannot afford to indulge in anything 
in the way of social pretension. 

Ask your swectheart, Perriexen. If she says 
£2 a weck is not cnough, you may be quite sure 
tat, you would not be happy with her on that 
fucome—or any other for that matter. 


Note.--A peneKnife for each reader whose letter fs dealt with on this page or 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


THE USE OP “ DEAR. 

Here’s a question that has been asked me by 
more than ono reader: “ When writing to » man," 
asks D. D. D., “ which form of address should one 
use. ‘Dear Sir, or ‘My dear Sir* ?’’—— 

“Dear Sir,” is the more formal, D. D. D., and 
should always be used when writing to a stranger 
or one whom you have only met in a strictly 
business connection. ‘My dear Sir,” is a little 
old-fashioned} but it has ® more personal note 
than the other. It may be used when your business 
relations have be-ome cordial, and is generally a 
preliminary to ‘‘ Dear Mr. Blank.” 


THE BISHOP'S PALACE. 

Tus question takes us back into ancient history. 
“Why,” asks Runar, “is the Bishop’s home 
called a ‘palace’? For although not a few aro 
somewhat pelatial, yet many are just ordinary 
houses.’’—— 

The word “ palace,” Rurat, is derived from the 
Palatine Hill of ancient Romo, where the magnificent 
mansions of the nobles stood. From this: the 
word was used to desciibe the home of any kind of 
noble. In the Middle Ages, when the Bishop was a 
very great man, temporal as well as spiritual, he lived 
in great splendour in the midst of the vast estates 
of the Church. And the modern Bishop’s “‘ palace ” 
ia thus an historical survival. 


“EVIL TO HIM—" 

Here is another histerical question. ‘‘ Can you 
enlighten me,” asks T. F. D., “as to the origin of 
the phrase Honi soit qui mal y pense ? ?—— 

Certainly, T. F. D. The tradition is that during 
a grand Court ball given by Edward III, the blue 
ribbon garter of a lady of the Court fell off. Many 
of the guests smiled significantly. Whereupon the 
King, uttering the words in question, buckled the 
garter to his knee and said that he would make 


FREE SEATS FOR THE CORONATION. 


Iam busily making arrangements for 
securing a number of excellent seats 
to.view the Royal procession durin 
Coronation Week. - These seats I s 
distribute amongst readers of P.W. all 
over the kingdom, and shall pay their 
expenses to London and back, so that 
their outing need not cost them a 
penny. As soon as details are com- 
pleted I will publishthem. Meanwhile, 
do not go and pay four or five guineas 
for a seat until you hear all about our 
great scheme. 


men strive for the honour of wearing the garter. 
From this he founded the Order of the Garter, 
which even to-day is the greatest honour a nobleman 
can hope for. 


SHOULD COUSINS MARRY ? 

TuERE is, apparently, no limit to the subjects I 
am supposed to know backwards. For instance, 
Cyciors asks me,: “ Would you kindly help me 
out of this quandary. Some time ago I was 
introduced to a very charming young lady. Being 
smitten with her charms, I cultivated her acquaint- 
ance. Now, after walking out for some time, I 
have just discovered that she is my own cousin. 
Ought I to break off our attachment, as I have 
nbs that marriages between cousins are very 

a ? | 

That depends on the degree of your attachment, 
Cycrors. It is quite true that it very often 
happens that the children of cousins are either too 
delicate to survive infancy or in other res 
unfortunately handicap from birth. On the 
other hand, many cases could be quoted where 
the children have grown up to be fine’ men and 
women. Avoid such a marriage if you can; but 
if you both feel that to separate would blight 
your lives, you would, I think, be foolish to do so. 


CENSUS-TAKERS AND “'P.W.'! PEN-KNIVES. 
Lovers of wit and humour will be delighted, I am 
confident, with the following replies to the question 
asked in one of our Footlinc Centests the other week : 
“Why is a Census-taker like a P.W. Pen-knife ?” 
One competitor thinks it is ‘ Because they both 
cause ‘ papers’ to be taken in.”* 

Another gives a human little touch to his reply : 
“ Because he goes ‘ round the family.’ ”* 

A third competitor justly finds the similarity 
between the census-taker and the P.W. pen-knife 
in the fact that “‘he makes no distinction between 
rich and poor.”* 

“Because they are both ‘gifted’ in ‘current 


WEEX ENDING 

March 16, 193} 
numbers,"™ is the apt reply of a fourt! ; oe 
petitor ; while a fifth sagely gives as his sen . 

“ Because everybody seems to be expectine «: 
ISTENING C B * i 
CHRISTENING CAK S AND PLAIN-CLoTH:< 


ANOTSER conundrum presented to reader: <! 
P.W. in the Footline Contests was: “ Why ie a 
Christening cake like a plain-clothes policer:an 
This competition, by the way, was confi. ;, 
ladies. 

One clever answer was to the effect that 1.1, 
are alike as ‘An ‘icy* exterior hides the mi: .... 
within.” 

Another reply pointed out that the simi!..: 
between the cake and the “’tec”™ lay in the |. : 
that ‘The outer covering of the former dil :.. 
truly reveal its interior quality.” _ 

‘Why is a Christening cake like a plain-cl..i' : 

oliceman ?”* ran a third answer: “ Beeaise j: 

as ‘risen* s good deal since ft started.’ 
“Because its mission is chiefly associated wi!) 
‘ cribs,’,” was how a fourth answer was put. Pu: 
poe the smartest reply of all was that submiticd 

y a lady who wrote : “ Because the objects of thir 
presence are unaware of the fact.” 
CORNET-PLAYERS PLEASE NOTE. 

Tue other week in the Footline Contest: | 
invited readers to think out a note or letter whic 
might be sent to a neighbour who made himerl! »: 
nuisance by playing the cornet, and which woull 
induce him to desist without hurting his feclinys. 

Judging from the contents of the numeous 
replies I have reccived, a big number of my reali: 
seem to be in the unfortunate position of havin: 
cornet-learners next door to them, but I am afriid 
that few of the replies would help to add to ti. 
harmony of the neighbourhood should they le 
submitted to the budding cornetists. . 

Many of the competitors felt so deeply on th 
subject that they sought the assistance of tue 
muse, in most cases the tragic muse. 

One competitor wrote : 


** Kind hearts are more than cor(o)ncts, 
_ Lord Tennyson did say ; 
And that is why I ask you, friend, 
To go out when you play.” 
Another effusion was in the following terms 


“Dear Mr. Jones, 
Your celestial tones 
Are like those of a conccrt-flute 3 
But, my dear fellow, 
- It’s much more mellow 
To use a cornet ‘mute.’ ” 


You will find the names of this week's winners 
in the Footline Contests, on page 3 of red covir. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on }.*- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s We» ». 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No other communi: 
tions must appear on these cards. : 

2. You may take part in any number of these for in 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written 0 4 
separate postcard. . 

8. Mark each postcard with the name of the compe ‘on 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand co:in'r. Yo: 
will find this name in the announcement of the cowpetiit 
in the footline. : 

4. All attempts must arrive not later than Tire leg, 
March 16th, 

6. Each competition will be judged separately, ant the 
prizes, as announced in the footlincs, will be aw ard d to 
the efforts considered the best. i 

6. In the eveut of ties for a money prize, the priv" “ N 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the priv. + 
be given to the competitors whose postc@rds beir the 
earliest postal dates. 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAR 


Accident and Guarantee = °° 
e e e Corporation, Limite¢. 
Uimpouered by Epecial Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,090. 
™ cars" ™ £6,000,000 ~~ 


Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD CFFICE: MOORGATE STREET. LONDON...” 
RICHARD J. PAULL, Generai bwin’ nt Ser 


Printew by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, LCs * : 
Published by C. AkTHUR Pearson, LTD., at We 
Weekly Buildings, Henrictta Street, London, ¥~ 


whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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Results of Footline Competitions. 


CENSUS” CONTEST. 

- contest readers were invited to answer the 
n, * Why is a_Census-taker like a Pearson's 
penknife ?”? The following were the winners 
iwenty pencil-cases for the best attempts : 

. Adams, 64 Chart Lane,. Reigate; E. Arnold. 67 
-, St., Cardiff; G. B r, 95 Gt. Western Rd., 
.. '’."D. Copeland, 7 Harley  St., Nottingham ; 
-pie, 42 Stewartville St., Partick; C. H. Gough, 
nhope St., St. Helens; E. E. Haines, Faringdon, 
i) J. Hill, 33 Nicholas id., St. Mark's, Bristol: 
vs. 4 Orchard St., Dore! fer: R. L. Jones, 139 

itd., Lewisham; T. Jordan, 76 Horseforry Rd., 

nster; J. Kerrigan, Corriga, Carrigallen; G. 
; Balmoral Place, Edinburgh; Mrs M. Reid, 81 
id, West Ealing; A. Reynolds Rednal, near 
jam; WW. H. Roome, 8 Park Bt. Derby, ‘I. 
» Player St., Ryde, I. of W.; H. H. Sutcliffe. 403 
Brook, Shaw; J. B. Thomas, 88 Hamptor Rd., 
G. Witts, Evesham. 


“POLITE” CONTEST. 


corns were asked to submit polite yet forcible 

that might be sent to a man who drove his 
‘urs crazy by playing the cornet all day. The 
cre to be framed so that they would not hurt 
-lings. The five matchboxes for the best letters 
von by the following competitors : 


’ Doyle, 4 Myddelton Square, E.C.; H.M. Harper, 
sriston St., Greenock; T. Morris, Coaltown-ot- 
1, Fife: T. Rose, 26 Player St., Ryde, 1. of W.; 
vod, Lisburn. 


“RECIPE” CONTEST. 


P.W. dated February 23rd, we quoted the follow- 
ines, ‘Take a pair of sparkling eycs,” “ Take a 
of golden hair,” and ‘‘ Take a face and figine 
and stated these made a good recipe for a woman. 

_ recipe on similar lines for a man.we offered half-a- 

a. This prize has been won by Geratp Fut, 17 

1 Lane, Ipswich, who submitted the following : 

. ea smudge on upper lip,” “ Take a knowing sort 

cunk,”’ “Lake @ phrase like, ‘ I don’t think.’ ” 


“LOT” CONTEST. 
in this contest we invited readers to submit an 
‘nal finish to the line, ‘“‘ A jovial monk am I, 
‘onted with my lot.’ Twenty-five penknives for 
best attempts have been sent to the following 
sinners s— ie 
W. R, Anderson, 80 Penn St, Blackburn; J. Ach- 


-.{t, Bisley Green, Woking; G. W. Bishop, 57 Warwick 
!, Kenilworth; V. Doanithorne, 17 Eaton Crescent, 


Swansea ; P. FP. Doyle, 4 Myddelton Square, BE.C.; R. 
Gairns, 31-Wellgate, Dundee; R. Goody, Allan Rd., 
Urieston, Manchester; H. M. Harper, 15 Lauristcn’St., 
Greenock; C ». dlarrison, 40 Denton’s Green, St. 


Helens: 8. H. Harvey, 18 St. Hubert’s Rd., Blackburn; 


i 


Mrs Knight, St. James St. Shaftesbury; E. C. 
Lempriere, 4 Canonbury Mansions, Canonbury Place; 
A. Macleod, 68 Mburrayeste, Dundee; E. M. Oakley, 50 
Butler Rd., Harrow; W. Powley, Swaffham, Norfolk; 
T. ‘A. Rippon, 139 Mersey St., Hull; Miss R. Sandler, 
5 Monerea Yerrace, Cork; W. Shaw, 49 Fargate, 
Sheffield ; J. Swain, 24 The Cloisters, Windsor; C. E. 
White, Dames Rd. Pharmacy, Forest Gate; R. H. 
Wiles, Stillingfleet, York; J.-P. Wilhamson, 90 Eton 
Rd., Burton-on-Trent; Miss Winch, Elmside, Church 


End; T. Winchester, Lansdowne Rd, Finchley; H. 
Winsor, 200 Elsenham St, Southfields. ” 
“FIVES” CONTEST. 


Tue five safety-razors for the best sentences or 
phrases on the great railway companics, the initials 
of the words of which roust be the same as the initials 
of the names of these companies, have been awarded 
to the following : 

J. P. Adams, Repton, Burton-on-Trent, C._ Bertram. 
37 Harrison Rd.,. Erdington, B'ham; H. H. Evans, 45 
New Rd., Newtown, N. Wales; H. J. Levander, White 
Row, Mellor, Derbye.; C. Scott, 7 Baronsfield Kd, 
Twickenham. 


“PEARSON” CONTEST. 

Readers were askell to frame sentences made from 
the letters contained in the words, Peurson's Weekly. 
The ten pencil-cases for the longest sentences have 
been awarded to the following : 

Mrs. Barklie, Hill Hall, Lisburn; W. Beattie, The 
Cottage, Romsey Rd., Eastleigh; J. Eyval, Keith; Miss 
E. E. Jones, 15 Vancouver Crescent, Hall; G. Mill, 20 
Arnisfeld St., Maryhill, Glasgow; Mrs.’ Page, 31 Chats- 
worth Rd., Brondesbury; J. E. Porter, Fife, Keith; T. 
Rose, 26 Player St., Ryde. I. of W.; W. Stobie, 159 Holly- 
-date Rd., Nunhead; H. N. Tomlin, 19 Park St., Dover. 


*“*COPPER’’ CONTEST. 
Ladies were invited to answer the question, “* Why is 
a christening cake like o plain-clothes policeman *” 
Tho winners of the ton pairs of scissors are as follows : 


Mrs. E. Blackmore, 92 Sydney Rd. ; 
M. Coy, Metropolitan Hospital Staff, Kingsland Rd; 
Miss F: Greenwood, 6 Sunnybank, Evesham; Mrs E. 
Gregory, 17 Victoria Avenue, Levenshulme; Miss B. 
Howarth, 235 Chorley Rd, Swinton, Manchester; Mrs. 
B. Martin, 101 Victoria Rd., Middlesbrough; Miss L. 
Rasmussen, Eastville Nursery, Waltham Cross; Miss C. 
‘Thornborrow, 11 Twynham Terrace, 8S. Ealing: Mrs. 
.W._F.. Vowles, 274 rnall Lane, E. Coventry; Miss 
L. Wride, 98 White Rock St., Liverpool. 


Football 


Skill Competition. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 21. 
In this contest readers were invited to forecast the resulta of football matches played on Saturday, 


February 25th. 


result: 


The prize of £25 has ‘been divided by the following competitors, who had each only one incorrect 


E.us A. Ssort, Lynmouth, Langley Road, Beckenham. 
Miss Emity Waraisnam, 20 Clifton Avenue, Altrincham, Cheshire. 
You will find annonncement of this week’s contest on page 583. 


Result of “Joe” Limerick. 


In this contest itors’ were invited to supply a 
ast line to the following Limerick: © 
A jolly young chimney sweep, Joe, 
Once loved.a sweet housemaid named Flo; 
In the kitchen one day 
Joey kissed her, they say, 
‘The prize of £5 bas been divided by two competitors, 
hose attempts were considered of equal merit. The lines 
bey nibetted, together with their names and addresses, 
a3 TOLLOWS: 
Ah! you're wrong; he was clean—didn’t show ! 
sont by W. H. Kniga, Board of Education, S.W. 


“Do it now,” whispered she, ‘‘ Martin's slow." 
Sent by F. Hxpaes, 27 Desborough Road, Plymouth. 


Ten consolation gifts of 10s. each have been sert to the 
following: 

W. Atherton, Fir Bank, Nooklands, Preston; W. H. 
Becks, Rothwell, Northampton; F, Blenkins, Atma 
Cottage, Maphill, Bucks; A. R. MeCallagh, Melbourne 
Lodge, West Hartlepocl; A. G. Pittendrigh, 60 Denmark 
St., Heaton, Newcastle; W. E. Raistrick, 12 Maples St.. 
Nottinghani,; W. C. Ross, 56 Hampton Rd., Birchfield, 
Birmingham; Miss A. Smith, 29 Coronation St., Black- 
Reels A. Spalding, R.A.M. College, Millbank; W. H. 

ictory, Cameley Cottage, Newport, Mon. " 


Football Headers. 


“ENGLISH CUP" TICKETS. 

Football Headers on ‘‘ Preston North End” selected 
tho best, together with the names -and addresses of the 
_ cos, were as follows: 

Eston Norra Env: ig Endorsed ‘* Redoubt- 

able.” 
‘ by R. BRaDRURN, 7 Sale Street, Derby ; who-nom- 
) Mrs. BRADBURN. : 

Eston Nortu Enp: “ Extremities’? Provide Records. 
\ by S. Stevens, 6 St. George’s Road, West Hill, 
ngs; who nominated W. STEVENS; of same’address. 

Eston Nortn Enp: Reputution Fridently ‘Passing ” 
itchy W. A. WHITEHEAD, 130 Watling Street Road, 

1, Preston; who nominated Mrs. WHITEHEAD. 


"Eston Norta Enp: Renowned “ Plate’? Enaravers- 


“SCOTTISH CUP" TICKETS. 
The Football Headers on ‘ Falkirk ” setected as the 
best, together with the names and addresses of tie senders, 
were as follows; ' 


FAL&in«: Faithful And Loyal. 
Sent by Starr-Seror. Janes, Barracks, Fort George ; 
who nominated Miss Tos, [vy Hall, Invernes-. 

PALkir«: Apply ‘ Force” Leyitimately, 

Sent by Ropert Crows, 9 Kinnaird Street, Arbroath ; 
who nominated Frank Crowe, of same address, 

PALEirnx; Auful © Porweei? Lot, 

Sent by Mattuew Deneay, 33 Alesamlra Park St 


utby A. T. Jones, 272 Mount Pleasant Road, Totten. | Glasgow; who no:ninated Tuostas DUNCAN, of samme Ly surance-T chet of t 
who nominated Mrs. JONES. address. Subscribers who have duly paid a twelvemo 
a scription for PEARSON's “WEEKLY tn advance 
eens newsagent, or to tik But her, need not, drains 
MIN 1 : Lighting Up Ti es covered by thelr sabse ory sign the cous 
UM me: rontheirp:rscn tr ov ly nee ps. ry 
G HOLIDAYS, 1911, . MARCH. { for this Weak. i the here ent’s fecelpt to the publi-iier ou. 
od Frid. | Saas ig = Se af = | Henriotta Street, Londou, W.C., anu ELiiCates 
2 riday « April 14, a g12 19 1S ‘ é , .. bxda: | gent in exchange. 
ster Monday April!7. | M6 13 20 27 | 5 I 0 ‘ ve Das Ps: ; sae 
ilisua Monday . June 5. BF H ign as | . ; AY int : 
‘cK Holiday . August 7. 8 Bits a2 , vy 058 
x : ‘| T 6 E T 4 : | 2 : 
cistmas Day December 25. | y 5 2 He rs , c 3 “+ Sigaature......... ee ee 
oxing Day . December 26, | S411 18 25 . s | we Te 3 Available from 9 ain, Weenescas, Sire 8st 
; . . x until midnight, Tirarscss, Mace foil a vtl 


W. Ealing; Miss” 


MANCHESTER 
UNITED 


- PRESTON 
| NORTH END. 


At OLD TRAFFORD, 
.. MANCHESTER. _.. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 11th, 1911. 
‘Kick-off at 3.30 p.m. 


ow This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger fn aiy part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims tn respect 
of each accident—not the jirst claim only. 


£1,000 miiway | INSURANCE 


£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING ~ (For terms sce 
S100 AEROPLANE) © ®*!°¥> 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,00U and one of £1,000. 


This Iusurance holds geod for any number of claims of 
£1,000 each—uot for one only, £1,000 specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEB COR- 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Styeet, London, 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following coudici ns, 
must Le seut within seven days to the above address. 

: will Ue paid by the aroxe Corporation to the 

~ egal repr sentative of any pexyson killed 1: 

¢ ] ,O00 an accident in Great Briteinor Ireland to the 

passenzer train in which the deceased was 

travelling as a passenger (iveludiug post office servantsin 

railway sorting vans), and who, ut the time of such accident, 

had in his, cr her, possess‘on, the Insprance Coupon on this | 

page, or the pnper in which it is, with his, ur ker, usuct signa- 

ture, written 1 iuk or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, 

This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, sv long as 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be puid to the 
legal represeutative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar months thereafter, 
and that notice of the accideut be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

servant on duty, nora suicide, nox engaged ip an 

& st OG “iMegul act, having the current uumter of Pearson's 

W eekly on bim, or her, at the time of being killed 

by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not by 

an accident to train in which he, or sie, may be trarelling as 

@ passenger, the ntative of the deceased will receive 

the sum of ONE NDBLED POUNDS, whether the coupon 

‘be eigued or nat, provided notice iv every cnuse be given to THE 

Ocsax AcCIDENT akp GusRanTee Corvroration, Limitrp, 

36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred will be paid to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by.accident wlule 

- agtually riding a cycle, provided thut deceased at the time of 
such accident had in hie, or her, } Ossession, tle Insurance 
Coupon on tius page, or the paper in which it is, with jis, or 

*ber, usual signature, wiitten im ink or peucil. on the spuge 

roviied at the foot, and that death occurred within twenty-four 
fours therenfler, und that notice was given of such accident to 
the said Corp ration at abeve auddre-s within three 
ovcurrence. This poper may be left at his, or her, ; 
abode, so lovy as tbe coupun 1 signed. 

One Hundred Founds will be paid to the legal representa- 
tive of unyo. e dying as the direct and sole vesuit: of infuries 


of its 


intheted upon Lum (er her) witbin the Vaited Kine’ ! 
fallhug aeroplane, PRovIDFD Chat death occurs within ty 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he | 
shull prior to the accident have signed this Coupon Tr suriuce- 
Ticket tn the space provided ut tl hat he (orshe) azall 
> notat the time be on the! 
andthit notice of the a 
within three days of itso 
The above ons 


nee of the hanes, 


This iusuranece holds current week af issne only, 
and entitles the Loblerte tl nent of anlis subg tte the 
conditions of, t! 


“Ocean Accident and Gunrantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 18%. ists N ! it 

The Purchase of this Pubhestion is : 
ment of a Prem iin nuder Sect. 05 of 
Actean be seem at t i 
corpomttion, Ne pers 


be the pay 
‘rot of the 
gail 
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ai every day since he 


took 


